























MONTHLY REVIEW, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1780. 
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Art. I, Young's Irifo Tour. ArT. concLUDED, See laft Month’s 
Review. 

R. Young’s Work, it is to be obferved, is divided into 

_ two Parts. In one, the minutes of his journey are re- 

giftered, fimply as they arole ; in the other, they are digefted 

and methodized, fo as to bring the principal correfponding ar- 

ticles of information into the fame poss of view. ft is this 


Jatter Part which is now under confideration. The fu biedt 
is divided into 24 fections: the firft ticats of the extent of tre- 
land ; the fecond, of the foil and face of the country: the third, 


of the average rental, From various deductious, &.°, Young 
makes it appear, that rents in Pclend are to thofe of England 
as two to five. 

From the next feGiion we learn, that the produ€ts in wheat 
are as nine to twelve; and in bailey and oats, as feven to eight 
or nine, 

In the f-tion which follows, and which is a very important 
one, the ftate of the tenantry comes under co nfideration, In 
Ireland, as in many parts of Scotland, G niiemen of fortune 
Jet their eftates to one man, who is called the Middle man; he 
re-lets, ata profit rent, to the occy} pyi g e tenant, This (vt ems 
which i is not without its detenders and advocates, opprefiive and 
ruinous as it is, Mr. Young reprobates.in the ftronge {ft and moft 
pointed terms, deducing a great part of the mifery and wretch- 
ednefs of the common pecple in Ireland, and, indeed, of the 
kingdom in general, froin this prol ihe fource. Thole who have 
eftates upon fuch tenure will do well to give this fection an at- 
tentive perufal ; as alfo that which follows it, on the labouring 
poor, 
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162 Young’s Tour in Ireland. 
On this head Mr. Young obferves, that © fuch is the 


weight of the lower clafles in the great fcale of national importance, 
that a traveller can never give too much attention to every circum- 
fiance that concerns them; their welfare forms the broad bafis of 
public profperity ; it is they that feed, clothe, enrich, and fight the 
battles of all the other ranks of a community ; it is their being able 
to fupport thefe various burthens without oppreffion, which confti- 
tutes the general felicity ; in proportion to their eafe is the frength 
and wealth of nations, as public debility will be the certain attend- 
ant on their mifery. Convinced that to be ignorant of their flate 
and fituation in different countries, is to be deticient in the firft rudi- 
ments of political knowledge, I have upon every occafion made the 
neceflary enquiries, to get the beft information circumftances would 
allow me. What pafies daily, and even hourly, before our eyes, we 
are very apt entirely to overlook ; hence the furprifing inattention 
of various people to the food, clothing, poffeflions, and ftate of the 
poor, even in their own neighbourhood ; many a queftion have I put 
to gentlemen upon thefe points, which were not anfwered without 
having recourfe to the next cabbin; a fource of information the 
more neceflary, as I found upon various occafions, that fome gentle- 
men in Ireland are infected with the rage of adopting /i/fems as well 
as thofe of England: with one party the poor are all flarving, with 
the other they are deemed in a very tolerable fituation, and a third, 
who look with an evil eye on the adminiftration of the Britifh go- 
vernment, are fond of exclaiming at poverty and rags, as proofs of 
the cruel treatment of Ireland. When truth is likely to be thus 
warped, a traveller muft be very circum{pect to dclieve, and very af- 
fiduous to fee.’ 

Speaking of their provifions, and their manner of fubfiftence, 
he remarks, that * the food of the common Irifh, potatoes and 
milk, have been produced more than once as an inftance of the ex- 
treme poverty of the country, but this | believe is an opinion em- 
braced with more alacrity than reflection. I heard it ftigmatized as 
being unhealthy, and not fufficiently nourifhing for the fupport of 
hard labour; but this opinion is very amazing in a country, many of 
whofe poor people are as athletic in their form, as rebuft, and as 
capable of enduring Jabour, as any uponearth. The idlenefs feen 
among many when working for thofe who opprefs them, is a very 
contraft to the vigour and activity with which the fame people work 
when themfelves alone reap the benefit of their labour. To what 
country malt we have recourfe for a ftronger inflance than lime car 
ried by little miferable mountaineers thirty miles on horfes back to 
the foot of their hills, and up the fteeps on their own? When J fee 
the people of a country in fpite of political oppreffion with well 
formed vigorous bedies, and their cottages {warming with children ; 
when I fee their men athletic, and their women beautiful, I know 
not how to believe them fubfiiting on an unwholefome focd. 

‘ Atthe fame time, however, that both reafon and obfervation 
convince me of the juftice of thefe remarks, I will candidly allow 
that [ have feen fuch an excefs in the lazinefs of creat numbers, even 
when working for themfelves, and fuch an apparent weaknefs ia 
their exertions when encouraged to work, that 1 have had my doubts 
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of the heartinefs of their food. But here arife frefh difficulties; were 
their food ever fo nourifhing, I can eafily conceive an habitual inactivity 
of exertion wou!d give them an air of debility compared with a more 
induitrious people. ‘Though my refidence in Ireland was not long 
enough to become a perfect mafter of the queftion, yet I have em- 
ployed from twenty to fifty men for feveral months, and found their 
habitual lazinefs or weaknefs fo great, whether working by meafure 
or by day, that I am abfolutely convinced 1s. 6d. and even 2s. a 
day in Suffolk or Hertfordthire much cheaper than fixpence halfpenny 
at Mitchelitown: it would not be fair to confider this as a reprefenta- 
tion of the kingdom, that place being remarkably backward in every 
{pecies of induftry and improvement; but I am afraid this obferva~ 
tion would hold true in a lefs degree for the whole. But is this ow- 
ing to habit or food ? Granting their food to be the caufe, it decides 
very little againft potatoes, unlefs they were tried with good nourifh- 
ing beer initead of their vile potations of whiikky. When they are 
encouraged, or animate themfelves to work hard, it is all by whifky, 
which though it has a notable effect in giving a perpetual motion to 
their tongues, can have but Jittle of that invigorating fubftance which 
is found in ftrong beer or porter; probably it has an effect as perni- 
cous, as the other is beneficial. One circumftance | fhould mention, 
which feems to confirm this, I have known the Irifh reapers in Hert- 
fordfhire work as laborioufly as any of our own men, and living upon 
potatoes, which they procured from London, but drinking nothing 
but ale. If their bodies are weak, [ attribute it to whikky, not pota- 
toes; but it is ftill a queftion with me whether their miferable work- 
ing arifes from any fuch weaknefs, or from an habitual lazinefs. A 
friend of mine always refufed Irifhmen work in Surrey, faying his 
bailiff could do nothing but fettle their quarrels, 

‘ But of this food there is one circumftance which muft ever recom- 
mend it, they have a beHyfull, and that Jet me add is more than the 
fuperfluities of an Englifhman leave to his family: let any perfon 
examine minutely into the receipt and expenditure of an Englith cot- 
tace, and he will find that tea, fugar, and ftrong liquors, can come 
ouly from pinched bellies. I will not affert that potatoes are a better 
food than bread and cheefe; but I have no doubt of a bellyfull of the 
one being much better than half a bellyfull of the other; ftill lefs 
have J that the milk of the Irifhman is incomparably better than the 
{mall beer, gin, or tea of the Englifhman ; and this even for the fa- 
ther, how much better mult it be for the poor infants; milk to them 
is nourif{hment, is health, is life. 

‘ If any one doubts the comparative plenty, which attends the 
board of a poor native of England and Ireland, let him atterd to 
their meals: the fparingnefs with which our Jabourer eats his bread 
and cheefe is well known: mark the Irifhman’s potatoe bow! placed 
on the floor, the whole family upon their hams around it, devouring 
a quantity almoft incredible; the beggar feating himfelf to it with a 
hearty welcome ; the pig taking his fhare as readily as the wife; the 
cocks, hens, turkies, geefe, the cur, the cat, and perhaps the cow— 
and all partaking of the fame difh. No man can often have been a 
witnefs of it without being convinced of the plenty, and I will add 
the chearfulnefs, that attends it.’ 
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After confide ring the fituation of the Irifh 


poor with refer & 

to fome e other circumflances att: ndant upon the r condition, he 
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be beft learned from his own word 
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\atter cf very fesious impor, and which feoms 
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© Before I conclude this article of che common labouring poor in 


Ireland, I muit « blerve, that their Naopinels Cepenids Nor mer iy Upon 
the payment of their labour, their cloches, o- their food; the tubor- 
dination of the lower clafles, leoeneret ing into OF preflion is not to 
be overlooked, The poor in all countries, ard ucder all govern. 
ments, are both paid end fed, yet is there an ihuite a ference bee 
tween them in different ones. [hts enquiry will by no means tarn 
out fo favourable as the preceding articles. Le inult be verv opparent 
to every traveller through that couatry, that the labouring poor are 
treated with harfhinefs, and are in all refpetts to little contidered, 
that their want of importance feems a perfect contraii to iheir fitua- 
tion in Lengland, of which country, co marty tively {peaking, they 
reign the fovereigns. The age has improved fo much in humanity, 
that even the poor Irifh have expericiced its influence, and are every 
day treated better and better; bus till the remnant of the o!d man- 
ners, the abominable diftingtion of religion, united with the oppref- 
fiye — of the littie country gentlemen, or rather vermin of the 
kingdom, who never were out of it, altogether bear Hill very heavy 
on the poor ponte and fubject them to fituations more mortifying 
than we ever behold in England. ‘The landlord of an Irith ellate, 
inhabited by Roman Catholics, is a fort of defpot who y:elds obedi- 
ence in whatever concerns the poor, to no jaw but that of his will, 
Fo difcover what the liberty of a people is, we meft live among 
them, and not jook for it in the fatutes of the realm: the language 
of written law may be that of liberty, but the fituation of the poor 
may fpeak no language but that of flavery 5 there is too much of this 
cortradiciion tn Ireland ; a long fevies of opprefiions, aided by many 
very ili judged laws, have brought landlords i into a habit of exerting 
a very lofty fuperiority, and thetr vaffals into that of an almoit un- 
limited fubmiffion: fpeaking a language that is defpifed, profefiing 
a religion that 1s abhorred, and being difarmed, the poor fiad them- 
felves in many cafes flaves even in che bofom of written liberty, 
Landlords that have refided much abread, are ufvzily numane in 
their ideas, but the habit am enny naturally contra m the mind, fo 
that even in this polifhed age, there are inftances of a fevere carriage 
towards the poor, which is qutre unknown in rag 

* A landlord in Ireland can fcarcely invent aa order which a fer- 
vant labourer or cottar dares to refufe to execute. Nothing fatishes 
him but an unlimited fubmiflion, Difrefpect, or any thing tending 
towards faucinefs, he may punifh with his cane or his horfewhip with 
the moit perfect fecurity, a we man would have his bones broke if 
he offered to lift his hand in his own defence, Knocking down is 
fpoken of in the country in a manner that makes an Engltthman flare. 
Landlords of confequence have aflured me that many of their cottars 
would think themfelves honoured by having their wives aad daugh- 
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the eppreffion under which fuch people muft live. Nay, I have heard 
anecdotes of the lives of people being made free with without any 
apprehenfion of the juttice of a jury. But let it not be imagined that 
this is common; formerly it happene ed every day, but law gains 
ground. !t muft itrike the moit carelef, traveller to fee whole ftrings 
of cars whipt into a ditch by a gen:leman’s foo:man to make way for 
his carriage; if they are overturned or broken 1 in pieces, no matter, 
itis taken in patience ; were they tocomp!ain, they would perhaps be 
horfewhipped, ‘The execution ‘of the laws lies very much in the 
hands of juftices of the peace, many of whom are drawn from the 
molt illiberal clafs in the kingdom. If a poor man lodges a com- 
plaint againit a gentleman, or any antmal that chufes to call itte!f a 
geatlen, an, and the juflice iffues out a fummons for his appearance, 
it is a fixed affront, and he will a bly be called out. Where 
MANNERS are in Con {piracy agcinft Law, to whom are the cpprefied 
people to have recourfe ? Ie 1s a fac “i that a poor man having a con- 
tet with a gentleman muft—but I am talking nonfenfe, they know 
their fiteation too wel! to think of it; they can have no defence but 
by means of pr otection from one gentleman againft another, who 
probably protec is his vaila!l as he wou!d the fheep he intends to eat. 
The colours of this pitture are not charged. To affert that all 
thefe cafes are common, would be an exaggeration ; but to fay that 
an unfeciing landjord will do al] this with impunity, ts to keep ftridly 
to trath: and what is liberty but a farce and a jeit, if its bleflings 
are received-as the favour of kindnefs and humanity, iniead of being 
the inheritance of RiGHT? 

* Confequences have flowed from thefe opprefions which ought 
long ago to have put aftop tothem. In England, we have heard 
much of whiteboys, flleelboys, oakboys, peep ot-day boys, &c. But 
thefe various infurgenis are not to be confounded, for they are very 
different. The proper didingric on in the difconrents of the people is 
into Proteflant and Catholic. All bus the whiieboys were among 
the manufacturing Proteftants in the North. ‘The whiteboys, Catho- 
lic labourers in the South: from ine bett totelligence I could gain, 
the riots of the manufacturers had no other foundation, but fuch va- 
rialions in the manufacture as all fabrics experience, and which they 
hed themfelves known and fubmitted to before. | ne cafe, however, 
was different with the whiteboys; who being la abouring Catholics, 
mes with all thofe opprefiions I have deferibed, and would probably 
have continued in tall fubmiffion, had not very fevere treatment in 
refpect of tythes, united with a great fpeculative rife cf rents about 
the fame time, blown up the flame of relillance; the atrocious aéts 
they were guilty of mace them the object of general indignation ; 
acts were paffed for their puntfiment sehich feemed calculated forthe 
meridian of Barbary; this arole to fuch a height, that by one they 


were to be hanged under certain circumltances without the common 


formalities of a trial, which, though repealed the following feffions, 
marks the {pirtt of pneeminete Ww = others remain yet the law of the 
land, that would, if executed, tend more to raife than quell an in- 
furrecti-n. From all which it is manisel, that the gentiemen of Fre- 
Jand never thought of a radical cure from overlooki: 'g the real caufe 
of the difeafe, which in fact lay in themfelves, and not in the wretches 
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they doomed to the gallows, Let them change their own conduct 
entiely, and the poor will not long riot. ‘Treat them like men who 
ought to be as free as yourfelves: put an end to that fyftem of reli- 
gious perfecu.ion which for feventy years has divided the kingdom 
againft itfelf: in thefe two circumitances lies the cure of infurrection ; 
perform them completely, and you will have an afiectionate poar, 
inftead of oppreffed and difcontented vaffals. 

‘ A better treatment of the poor in Ireland is a very material point 
to the welfare of the whole Britifh empire. Events may happen 
which may convince us fatally of this truth—If not, oppreflion mutt 
have broken all the fpirit and refentment of men. By what policy 
the government of England can for fo many years have permitted 
fuch an abfurd fyftem to be matured in Ireland, is beyond the power 
of plain fenfe to difcover.’ 

We have been much pleafed with the political knowledge 
which is difplayed on the article, Religion. Mr. Young 
proves, in the cleareft manner, that the Popery laws have been 
as impolitic and abfurd, as they are wicked and unjuft. 

In the fection in which he fpeaks of wafte lands, we have the 
following theory of the formation of bogs : 

‘ In the variety of theories which have been ftarted to account for 
the formation of bogs, difficulties occur which are not eafily folved : 
yet are there many circumftances which affift in tracing the caufe. 
Various forts of trees, fome of them of a great fize, are very gene- 
rally found in them, and ufually at the bottom, oak, fir, and yew 
the moft common ; the roots of thefe trees are fait in the earth; fome 
of the trees feem broken off, others appear to be cut, but more with 
the marks ox fire on them. Under fome bogs of a confiderable depth 
there are yet to be feen the furrows of land once ploughed. ‘The 
black bog is a folid weighty mafs which cuts almoft like butter, and 
upon examination appears to refemble rotten wood. Under the red 
bogs there is always a iftratum, if not equally folid with the black 
bog, nearly fo, and makes as good fuel. There is upon the black as 
well as upon the red ones a {urface of that fpungy vegetable mafs 
which is cleared away to get at the bog for fuel, but it is fhallow on 
thefe. Sound trees are found equally in both forts. LEoth differ ex- 
tremely from the bogs I have feen in England in the inequality of 
the furface; the Irifh ones are rarely level, but rife into hills. I have 
feen one in Donnegal which is a perfect fcenery of hill and dale. 
The fpontaneous growth moft common is heath; with fome bog- 
myrtle, rufhes and a little fedgy grafs. As far as I can judge by 
roads, laying gravel of any fort, clay, earth, &c. improves the'bog, 
and brings good grafs. The depth of them is various; they have 
— fathomed to that of fifty feet, and fome are faid to be fill 

eeper, 

‘ From thefe circumftances it appears, that a foreft cut, burnt, or 
broken down, is probably the origin of a bog. In all countries 
where wocd is fo common as to be a weed, it is deftroyed by burn- 
ing, it is fo around the Baltic, and in America at prefent, ‘The 
native Irith might cut and burn their woods enough for the tree to 
fall, and in the interim between fuch an operation, and fucceflive 
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wars and other intefiine divifions might prevent it in thofe fpots, 
which fo neglefted afterwards became bogs. ‘Trees lying very thick 
on the ground would become an impediment to all ftreams and cur- 
rents, and gathering in their branches, whatever rubbith fuch waters 
brought with them, form a mafs of fubflance which time might pu- 
trefy, and give that acid quality to, which would preferve fome of 
the trunks though not the branches of the trees. The circumftance 
of red bogs being black and folid at the bottom, would feem to in- 
dicate that a black bog has received lefs acceflion from the growth 
and putrefaction of vegetables after the formation than the red ones, 
which from fome circumftances of foil or water might yield a more 
luxuriant furface vegetation, till it produced that mafs of fpunge 
which is now found on the furface. That this fuppofition is quite 
fatisfactory I cannot affert, but the effect appears to be at leaft pof- 
fible, and accounts for the diftinction between the two kinds. ‘That 
they receive their form and increafe from a conitant vegetation ap- 
pears from their rifing into hills; if they did not vegetate, the quan- 
tity of water they contain would keep them on a level. The places 
where the traces of ploughing are found, 1 fhould fuppofe were once 
fields adjoining to the woods, and when the bog rofe to a certain 
height, it flowed gradually over the furrounding land.’ 

Ingenious as this theory may appear, there are objections to 
it, which we think will be infuperable. One, not the leaft 
material, is, that in America (as we Jearn from a gentleman 
who refided many years in a very uncultivated part of it, and 
where the practice of burning down woods has been followed at 
intervals for a century back) no fuch bogs as the Irifh are to be 
met with in any of thofe places where the woods have been 
burned. It is an axiom in logic, that fimilar caufes produce 
fimilar effets. It is poffible, indeed, the intenfe frofts which 
prevail through the northern parts of America during the win- 
ter months may in fome degree prevent the fame caufe from 
producing the fame effect there as in Ireland, where the climate 
is humid, and the weather mild and open. 

When our Author comes to treat of manners and cuftoms, 
he obferves, poffibly alluding to alate Tourift, that, ¢ it is but 
an illiberal bufinefs fora traveller, who defigns to publifh remarks upon 
a country, to fit down coolly in his clofet, and write a fatire on the 
inhabitants. Severity of that fort muft be enlivened with an uncom- 
mon fhare of wit and ridicule, to pleafe. Where very grofs abfurdi- 
ties are found, it is fair and manly to note them; but to enter into 
charafter and difpofition is generally uncandid, fince there are no 
people but might be better than they are found, and none but have 
virtues which deferve attention, at leaft as much as their failings; 
for thefe reafons this fection would not have found a place in my ob- 
fervations, had not fome perfons, of much more flippancy than wif- 
dom, given very grofs mifreprefentations of the Irith nation. It is 
with pleafure, therefore, that I take up the pen, on the prefent oc- 
cafion ; as a much longer refidence there enables me to exhibit a very 
different pi@ture; in doing this, I fhall be free to remark, wherein [ 
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think the condn& of certain clafics may have given rife to genera] 
and confequently injurious condemnation.’ 

The inhabitants of Ireland Mr. Young divides into three 
claffes. The firft are perfons of rank and confiderable property ; 
the fecond, country een and renters of land; the Jaft 
clafs confilts of thofe in ftill lower fituations. In charadteriz- 
ing the laft, the circumftances which ftruck our traveller moft 


in the common Irifh were, ‘ vivacity, and a great and eloquent 
volubili ity of tpeech ; one would chink they could take fouff aod talk 
without tiring til di romid y. They are infinitely more chearful and 
lively than any thing we commonly fee ip ingland, having noth ng 
of that ineiwilicy ot fullen Silence, wich which f> many Enghthmen 
feem to wrap them felves ud, as if retiring within their own importe 
ance. Lavy to an excefs at work, but fo fpirit.dly aétive at pray, 
that at huriing, which is the cricket of favages, they thew the preat- 
eit feats of actiity. Their iove of foerety is as remarkable as their 
cariofity 3 

Ovn poverty eve fo piaching, has too much merit to be forgot.en. 
Pleafed to enjoyment wih a joke, or witty repartee, they will repeat 
it with fuch expreificn, that ihe lavgh wil be univerfat’ Warm 
friends and revengeful enemies; they are inviclab’e in their fecrecy, 
and inevitable in their refectment; with fuch a sotion of honocr, 
that neitnes threat nor rewasd would i: duce ‘fui to betray the fecret 
or perfon of a man, though an opprefior, whote properwv they would 
plunder without ceremony, Herd crinkers ana qguo:reiione; great 
Jiars, but givi!, fubmiflive end obedient. Dancing is fo univerfal 
among them, that there are every where itinerant ca: cing matters, 
to whom the cottars pay fix-pence a quarter tor teaching their famt- 
Jies, Befides the Irtth jig, witch chey can dance wih a molt luxae 
riant cxprefiion, minuets and country dances are iaugat; and 1 even 
heard fome talk of cori!lions coming in. 

‘ Some degree of educa:ion is alio general; hedge iche ng as they 
are called iver mieht as well be termed atch ones, for | have teen 
many a ditch full of icholars), are every where to be met with where 
reading and writing are taught. School. are alio common for men ; 
[have feen a dozea great iellows at fchocl, and was told they were 
educating with an intention of being prieits. Many itrokes in their 
character ; are evidently to be afcribed to the extreme oppreilion under 
which they hi ve, If they are as great thieves and hars as they are 
reported, it is certainly owing (to this caule. 

After doing juftice to the politenefs and urbanity of thofe in 
the more elevated ranks of iife, he concludes with a race of 
people, againit whoin, as may be collected from many different 
parts of this voiume, he feems to have a particular fpleen. * I 
mut now come, favs he, toanother clafs of people, towhofe c. nduct it 1s 
almoft entirely owing, thac the character of the naticn ha» not that luftre 
abroad, which, I dare affert, it will foon very generally merit: this is 
the clafs of little country gentlemen ; ; tenants, who drink their claret 
by means of profit rents; jobbers in farms; bucks; your fellows 
with round hats, edged with gold, who hunt in the day, get drunk 
jn the evening, and fight the next morning, I fhall nog dwell on a 
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s infatiable; and their hofpirality to all comers, be their. 
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fubje% fo perfeily difagreeable,. but remark that thefe are the men 
among whom drinking, wrangling, quarelling, fighting, ravifhing, 
&c. &c. &c. are found, as in their native foi!; once, to a depree 
that made them the peft of fociety; they are growing better, but 
even now, one or two of them, got by accident (where they have no 
bufinefs) into better company, are fuificient very much to aerange 
the pieafures that refult from a liberal converfation, A vew fpirits 


new falhions ; new modes of politenefs ag ag ed by the hip her ranks 
are imiraied by the lower, wh ich will, it is to be hoped, put an end 
to this rece ot beings and either bei ve their 1ons and coulins into 
the arniv or navy, or fink them into plain farmers like thofe we have 


in | nglend, where it is Common to fee men with muc! Gay: pro~ 
perty without pretending to be gentlemen, I repeat it trom the ine 
telligence i received, that even this cials are very different from what 
they were twenty years apo, and improve fo faft, that the ume will 
foon come v.hen ihe nauonal character will not be degraded by 
any fet. 

That character is upon the wh ole refpeable: it would be une 
fair to attisbute to the nation at Jarge the vices and follies of only 


one c la{s OT 3! nd ividuals. dates perfons fom whit 1m it 1s can d: d to 
take a general eltrmate do cre cit to their country. ‘That they are a 


people learicd, lively and ingenious, the «dm irable authors they have 
produced w: H be en eternal inonuments; witnefs their Swift, oid 
Congreve, Boyle, Berkeley, Steele, Farquhar, Southerne. and Gold 

ab 


fmith. Their talent for eloquence is fele and ac knowledged in i. 


rarlinments of both the kinedoms. Our own fervice, both by fea and 


jand (2s well as that unfertunately fo: us) of the principal monarchies 
of Europe, fpeak their fteady and determined courage. very unpre 
judiced traveler who vilits them will be as mach pleafed with their 
chearfulnefs, 2s obliged by their hofpitality: and wiil find thema 
brave, pole, and liberal people.’ 

The fections on the corn trade and linen manufacture cone 
tain much interefting information. ‘The author’s inferences and 
arcuments appear to be built upon documents cf unqueftion- 

able —, taken from public records, or communicated 
by gentlemen of veracity and honour, many of whom being in 
office themfelves, their communications ought to be confidered 
as authentic. Mr. Young’s realonings on thefe fubjeéts are 
much too complicated for us to give any fuccinct detail of them 
in the compafs of the prefent article. Neverthelets, that our 
Readers may form fome idea of this Writer's ¢ ommercial opi- 
nions, we fhall make no apology for laying before them the 
following paffage; and we the rather do it, becaute the indule 
pences lately granted to Ireland have awakened in fome minds 
an illiberal and groundlets jcalouly. 

‘ Relative to the other manutactures of Ireland, I am forry to fay, 
they are too infignificant to merit a particular a:tention; upon the 
fubje&t of that of wool I mult however remark, thatthe policy of 
England, which has always hitherto been hoitile to every appearance 
of an Irith woollen manufa@ture, has heen founded upon the mean 
contrac 
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contractions of illiberal jealonfy; it is a conduét that has been 
founded upon the ignorance and prejudices of mercantile people, 
who, knowing as they are in the fcience which teaches that two and 
two make four, are loft in a labyrinth the moment they leave their 
counting-houfes, and become ftatefmen ; they are too apt to think of 
governing kingdoms upon the fame principles they conduct their 
private bufinefs on, thofe of monopoly, which, though the foul of 
private intereft, is the bane of public commerce. It has been the 
miftaken policy of this country to fuppofe, that all Ircland gained by 
a woollen manufacture would be fo much lofs to England ; this 1s the 
true monopolizing ignorance, We did not think proper to draw 
thefe bands of commercial tyranny fo tight as to interdit their linens; 
we gave them a free trade; nay we import an immenfe quantity of 
Ruffian and German linen, and yet between this double fire of the Irifh 
and foreigners has our own linen manufacture flourifhed and increafed ; 
tt is the fpirit and effect of every {pecies of monopoly to counteract 
the defigns which diétate that mean policy. The rivalfhip of the 
Trifk (if a rivabihip was to enfuz) would be beneficial to our woollen 
trade; as a faft friend to the intereit of my native country, I wif 
fuccefs to thofe branches of the Irith woollens which would rival our 
ewn; a thoufand beneficial confequences would flow from it; 1¢ 
would infpirit or manufacturers ; it would awaken them from their 
fethargy, and give rife to the fpirit of invention and enterprize. 
EIow lone did our old broad cloth trade fleep in the Weft, without 
one fign of Jife rong enough to animate a new purfuit ; but a diffe- 
gent foirit breaking out in Yorkthire and Scotland, new fabrics were 
invented, and new trades opened. A free Irifh woollen trade would 
put our manufacturers to their mettle, and would do more for the 
woollen trade of England than any other meafure whatever. Our 
snerchants think fuch a rivalihip would ruin them ; but do they think 
the French wou!d rot have reafon for fuch fears alfo? Have we not 
folt the Levant and Turkey trade through the obftinacy of our mono- 
polilts ? And why thould not Ireland have a chance for fuch a branch 
as well as Languedoc? But fuch has been our narrow policy, with 
yefpect to that kingdom, that we have for a century fat down more 
contented with the fuccefsful rivalthip of France, than with the 
chance of an Irifh competitor. 

‘ Whenever any gueiticn, relative to commercial indulgence to 
Ireland, has come into the Britith parliament, its friends have always 
wroed the difreffid fate of Ireland asa motive. This is taking the 
ground of duplicity, perhaps of falfehood ; they ought to be more 
iiberal, and avow that their principle is not to relax the prefent laws 
as a matter of humanity to Ircland, but of right and policy to them- 
{elves ; to demand a free trade to Ireland as the beft friends to Bri- 
fain; to demand that France may be rivalled by the fubje&s of the 
Brittth empire, if thofe of one kingdom cannot, or will not do it, 
that thofe of another may. 

* One would have reafon io fuppofe, from the fpirit of commercial 
jealoufy among our woovilen towns, that whatever Ireland got was 
jJoit to England: I fhall in a fucceeding fection infert a table, which 
will fhew that, in exact proportion to the wealth of Ireland, is the 
balance of the Irith trade in favour of England. That kingdom is 
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one of the greateft cuflomers we have upon the globe; is it good poe 
licy to with that our beft cuftomer may be poor? Do not the maxims 
of commercial life tell us, that the richer ‘he is the better? Can any 
one fuppofe that the immenfe wealth of Holland is not of vaft advane 
tape to our manufactures ; and though the Ruilia trade, upon the ba- 
lance, is much againit us, who can fuppofe that the increafing wealth 
of that vaft empire, owing to the unparalleled wifdom of its prefent 
empreis, the firit and mott able fovereign in the world, is not an in- 
creafing fund in favour of Britifh induitry ? 

We cannot difmifs this article without acknowledging our 
obligations to this agreeable Tourift for the information and 
entertainment which his publication has afforded us. We have 
met with little or nothing of that paffion for theory and para- 
dox in which this Writer fometimes indulges himfelf. The 
work before us never could have appeared at a time when it 
would have been more worthy the public attention than at pre- 
fent. 

With refpe& to England, her fifter ifland is at this moment 
an object of political magnitude much greater than fhe has ever 
been, fince the two iflands were connected. With refpec& to 
herfelf, fhe ftands in a predicament different in many refpeéts 
from any that {he was ever in before ; as it will beentirely owing 
to want of fteadinefs and virtue if fhe be now prevented from 
eftablifhing her claim to what feems to be the indifputable 
birth-right of all mankind. 

Should Ireland obtain and make ufe of thofe privileges which 
her own intereft and the rea] interefts of this kingdom point out 
to her, fhe will foon feel the advantages of them in the internal 
improvement that will gradually extend itfelf through the moft 
uncultivated parts of her territories; Mr. Young’s book may 
then anfwer the moft important purpofes: by pointing out 
what fhe has been, and the wretchednefs fhe has formerly ex- 
perienced, it may teach her how to value the bleffings that will 
then flow in upon her; and the picture it will exhibit of her 
paft fituation may give an additional relifh to her prefent en- 


joyments. Cc ecses 5 i 


Art. Il. FEffays on the Trade, Commerce, ManufaGures, and Fifberies 
of Scotland; containing, Remarks on the Situation of mott of the 
Sea-ports; the Number of Shipping employed ; their ‘Tonnage : 
Strictures on the principal inland Towns; the different Branches 
of Trade and Commerce carried on, and the various Improve- 
ments made in each: Hints and Obfervations on the Conftitutional 
Police ; with many other curious and interefting Articles never yet 
pubiifhed. By David Loch, Merchant, and General Infpector of 
the Fifheries in Scotland. 12mo. 3 Vols. 78. 6d. Edinburgh 
printed. 


E remember to have heard it remarked as a fingular 
¥ characteriftic of a man of great eminence in the literary 
6 world, 
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world, that he was abie in all cafes to difcover the reach of taa 
lents of thofe with whom he converfed, and to adapt the nature 
of his arguments to their capacity ; with men who had accuf- 
tomed themfelves to reafon clofely, his arguments were clear, 
philofophical, and ftri€tly logical ; with ¢! hofe who were inca- 
pable of following a clofe chain ‘of reafoning, he adopted a 
more popular and diffufive ftrain; and with others, whofe 
mental faculties were of a meaner clafs, he defcended fill lower, 
fo as to adopt thofe arguments which alone were within their 
reach. But few are the men who are poflefled of this ver- 
fatility of genius, and therefore, in gencral, one man is only 

capable of ‘making hinfelf ag greeable to one fet of companions, 
who are nearly on a level, as to mental faculties, with himfelf; 
and his converfation is difrelifhed by all others, becaufe his 
ftyle of reafoning is either above or beneath them. [t is happy 
for fociety, that in every cafe of great moment, authors of dif- 
ferent talents addrefs themfelves to the public, each of whom 
difcuffing the matter in his own particular manner, adapts his 
reafoning to the capacities of thofe who are in the fame clafs 
with himfelf: and as among mankind at Jarge the clafs of ac- 
curate reafoners is very {mall in comparifon with thofe who are 
incapable of inveftigating any fubject with a philofophical pre- 
cifion, it ufually happens that, in thofe di ane efpecially 
that are intended to engage the attention of the pcople at large, 
the beft written book is not the moft ufeful, as an inferior per- 
formance will more engage the attention of the multitude. 
Newton’s Principia was not in general cftcem, even among men 
of fcience, till it came to be explained in their own manner by 
perfons of inferior genius: and, were it not an invidious tafk, 
we could furn fh a numerous lift of books that have afforded 
materials for many a popular performance, which, but for thefe 
neglected originals, could never have exifted. We only remark 
this, to fhew with what infinite wifdom the affairs of the uni- 
verfe are directed. Winds, ftorms, birds and infects, {catter the 
feeds of plants upon the furface of this globe, where they f{pon- 
taneoufly {pring up for the fuftenance of thofe animals which 
take no care for themfelves ; and the knowledge that is pro- 
duced by the excrtions of men of fuperior genius is, in like 
manner, happily difleminated among mankind by the more 
feeble efforts of thofe whom nature has adapted to that inferior, 
though moft neceflary office. 

The work before us is of that clafs which is merely adapted 
to the multitude. Inftead of conclufions logically deduced fiom 
premifes ettabl: (hed on firm data, we mect with affertions ut- 
tered with great confidence. Nothing appears doubtful; and 
where it would be difficult to refute an } oppofing argument, the 
yeader is Overwhelmed with a muitiplicity of words, which al- 
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though they may not convey any diftinct ideas, yet as they end 
in a way that is favourable to the hypothefis of the Author, a 
Reader of the clafs for which this work is chiefly calculated, 
believes that what he has been reading contains unanfwerable 
arguments in proof of that hypothefis, and he remains entirely 
— — ay the Author. 

' Loch feems to have a confufed idea of many particulars 
pelating to commerce and manufactures, which he throws to- 
ao in chaotic confufion, frequently ftarting from one fub- 

ét to another, where there 1s no apparent conneétion—and as 
serene returning with equal ¢ difordes to the fubjeét he had 
guitted, Our Author feems, however, to be poflefled of abun- 
dance of zea! in the caufe of his native country, and is no lefs 
vehement aga’ int < the Englifh for fending their manufactures to 
Scotlind. We with to fee manufactures flourith in every part 
of the kingdom, on cannot netp thinking, that little good can 
refult from inflami ng the minds of the lower people in either 
part of the ifland againft their brethren on the other fide the 
T weed. 

Without attempting to give an analyfis of this defultory 
work, we fhall only obferve, that the bulk of the firftt volume 
coniifts of many arguments tending to prove that the linen ma- 
nufacture is an u profitable one for Scotland, and that the 
wooilen manufacture would be extremely profitable ; in which 
we think mee isright. This we had occafion to obferve was de- 
monitrated fome time ago in another work relating to the manus 
factures of Scotland *, frony which performance our Author 
feems to have borrowed age ys without making the finalleft 
acknowledgement forit+. indee 2d, his obfervations on the ma= 
nagement of — are ietle more than a tr anfcript of what Mr. 
Anderton has faid, put into a different drefs ; intermixed with 
a few oblervations picked up trom other authors, by wiom he 





* Obfervations on the means of exciting a fpirit of national induf- 
try, &c. See Review, vol. lviit, 

+ Example. ‘* It is a certain fa&, fays Mr. Loch, that that pare 
of a ficece which g ows in the coldeft feafon, or in winter, is infi- 
nite'y finer than chat which grows in the fummer; and that thefe 
threads or filaments on any fleece are exactly proportional to the dif- 
ferent degrees of the te mperature of the air, or the variations of heat 
and cold in the diff) & in which the fheep are reared.” In our Re- 
view, referred to 1n the above Note, we detalied the experiment by which 
this curious fact was firit demonftrated, and the ules to which it 
mioht be applied. <A fadt that does not feem to have been attended 
to by any ore betore thefe experiments were made. See alioa Note, 
p. 170, of Mr Loch’s work. which ts almott literally taken from Mr. 
Anderfon’s book, as tranicribed inio our Review,—Many other ex- 
ainples might be givens 
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is frequently mifled, or bold affertions of his own, that too 
often ftand in need of proofs to eftablifh them +: interfperfed 
with ftrokes of humour and wit, of his own /lyle, that may per- 
haps divert fome Readers, though it may not convince their 
underftandings. 

But although we cannot fay much in favour either of the 
originality or the elegance of this Writer, yet many obfervations 
incidentally occur in this mifcellany (for fuch it might have 
been with propriety named) that are curious, and deferve at- 
tention. Among which is an account of the manufactures of 
Paifley, furnifhed by an anonymous writer, who feems to have 
been very well informed. 

The fecond volume of thefe Eflays contains obfervations by 
the Author on the different manufa@uring towns in Scotland, 
made in a tour undertaken by him in quality of General In- 
fpector of manufactures and fifheries: with the journal of a 
traverfe among the Weitern Ifles during the fithing feafon, 
in 1778. 

From the firft part, we are happy to fee that the numerous in- 
fant manufa@tures in Scotland are in a much more promifing 
ftate than we had apprehended, and that induftry ts coming 
more and more into fafhion in that part of the ifland. We 
heartily wifh the gentlemen of landed property in that country 
may continue to give every encouragement to thefe manufac 
tures, and that the legiflature may in future beftow a greater 
degree of attention to the improvement of Scotland than it has 
hitherto obtained : for undoubtedly the profperity of that part 
of the nation will contribute more to its internal defence than 
that of any diftant colonies ever can do. In this refpect we 
agree in opinion with our Author,—nor do we helitate to 
pronounce, that the fpirit of colonization has been the hobby- 





+ Example. ‘* They (the Highlanders), fays he, p. 21, £ are alfo 
endeavouring to mend their breed (of fheep) by adopting the example 
of the nobility and gentry ; who, to effect this, have {pared no ex- 
pence to import tups of the beft kinds from the above-mentioned 
gentlemen (viz. Meffrs. Bakewell, Chaplin, and Culley), by which 
means they have now sheep, which inftead of two or three pounds of 
coarfe wool, yield eight or ten pounds of fine wool; and in lieu of 
mutton of fix and feven pounds per quarter, now fixteen and eighteen 
pounds—and yet thefe very fheep co not require a fifth part more food 
to fupport them than the hungry half-flarved breed of this country.” 
Let this faét be fully proved, and we will undertake that in a very 
few years not one of the old breed of fheep will be found in the coun- 
try. Again, he obferves, p. 12, ‘* for hairy theep, tranfported to 
rich paflurage, will caufe the wool to grow much finer, and comtrarj- 
wife.” 

Where is the proof of this to ke found ? 
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horfe of Europe for a century paft, and has been produc- 
tive of much national diftrefs. But the time is not perhaps 
yet come when the force of this obfervation will be fully felt. 

Will it be believed, in future ages, that Britain has exhaufted 
her treafury for more ‘than a century paft, and thrown out every 
alluring bait that could be devifed, to induce the natives of her 
own ifland to relinquifh their habitations, and migrate to diftant 
{defert] countries, where they ftand in perpetual need of fup- 
port from the weakened ftate, inftead of ftrengthening it—and 
all this without enquiring whether it was poffible to convert the 
Jabour of thefe perfons at home to any more valuable purpofe ? 
Can it be believed, that a nation not abfolutely ftupid fhould 
have gone thoufands of leagues in queft of fifhing grounds— 
fhould have peopled a barren unhofpitable | ifland, and under- 
taken two expenfive wars to obtain pofledion of that filhing 
ground, without fo much as founding their own coaft, to fee if 
any thing of the fame kind could there be found, even after they 
had received the flrongeft intimations that it might? Yet, 
aftonifhing as this may appear, it is undoubtedly true :—and, 
whether the obfervations of our Author on the number and 
magnitude of the fifhing banks on the Weft coaft of Scotland, 
may turn out as he imagines, or not, ftill we are inexcufable in 
not having, long ago, explored them with the utmoft care, fo 
«S not to Jeave room for a doubt concerning them. 

From the whole train of our Author’s obfervations cn the 
fifheries, it is evident, that he means to magnify every advan- 
tare that his nation enjoys in that refpeét as much as pofiible.— 
We are forry that our fcanty limits forbid us to enter into this 
difcuffion fo fully as we could wifh. We could, but for this ob- 
jection, have been glad to collect together feveral interefting 
facts relating to the tubject, that are fcattered through the vo- 
Jume before us, fo as to place them in one confpicuous point of 
view.— Would the nation be at the expence of fending a man 
of genius and public fpirit to that part of the country, to collect 
facts and make obfervations on the fpot, who could be capable 
of judging of the expediency or non-expediency of the meafures 
that fhould be pointed out by the natives and others whom he 
might there meet with, who had frequented thefe feas, and who 
could arrange his ideas in a clear and perfpicuous manner, we 
are perfuaded that the obfervations of fuch a perfon, made pub- 
lic, would be of much more national advantage than the dif- 
covery of a Southern Hemifphere, and might be accomplifhed 
at lefs than the thoufandth part of the expence of an expedition 
to Oraheite. In the mean time, we recommend the journal of 
this Author to the attention of our countrymen—as it may ferve 
to excite in them a defire to explore thefe unknown regions, in 


which we are happy to fee that the ffhings are beginning to be 
attended 
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attended to by the natives, although the laws are little calcus 
lated to promote their induftry. We hope the time is faft ap- 
proaching when this great national object will obtain a more 
unbiafied degree of attention from all ranks of people, than has 
hitherto been beftowed upon it *, 

The third volume confifts of fome general obfervations on 
trade—on fome of the manufacturing towns in England—on the 
police of the city of Edinburgh—on the trade to Campvere—on 
the canal between Clyde and Forth—on the advantages of mak- 
ing a navigable canal arviener the peninfula of Canty re—on the 
trade to Ireland ; > with fome {maller articles : to which is added a 
fupplement, containing the Author’s thoughts on the means of 
guieting the rebellion in America, which feems to have no other 
claim to a place here but that of filling up a part of the volume. 

On all thefe fubjects, perfons who are unacquainted with them 
may receive fome information. 





* The following inftance of induftry and attention in a Mr. Camp. 
bell of Loch Goy], deferves to be particularifed, as it tends to fhow 
that the natives are neither fo ftupid nor indolent as they are com- 
monly reprefented : 

“¢ T dined, fays Mr. Loch, vol. 11. p. 225, with the reverend Mr. 
M‘Lea, who told me in the courfe of converfation, that Alexander 
Campbell, one of Ardkinglafs’s tackimen or farmers, had great me- 
ritin fifhing the head of this loch; that he had, within chefe four 
years, encreafed the number of his baats and nets as fix to one; and 
that moft of his fiihers came over to him at-the proper feafon from 
Nairn. ‘This information excited my curiofity to be tully acquainted 

_ with their mode of payment, the nature of their fthing, and to what 
market the fih were tent for fale; upon which [ was to!d, that Mr. 
Campbell provides boats, nets, lines, and every material for r Athrngs 
and allows his fifiermen one half of the fith cau;rht for their trouble. 
Mr. Campbell has contrived ners with which they catch falmon, cod, 
feaths, feals, haddocks, and many other kinds of fale water th, and 
mackrel when in feafon, in valt quantities. Nay, fo great has been 
their fuccefs in this laft kind, thae they have often caught ‘rom 3/09 
to 5000 at a draught, the market for which, as well as the others, is 
principally Glafgow, Paifley, Greenock, &c. ; and the very inha- 
bitants themfelves, who often affiit the fifhermen in hauling their nets 
on fhore, when heavy loaded, are moft generoully rewarded by Mr. 

“ Campbell, who gives them as many fifh as they can Carry home for 
the ufe of their families.” This is acting with a liberality of {piric 
that fhows Mr. Campbell is capable of forming extenfive views of 
trade and marufactures. We heartily wifh him all the fuccefs his 
induftry deferves, and are glad to fee that his /aird is net infenfible 


of the value of fuch a tenant. 
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Arr. Il. Three Difourfes. 1. On the Progrefs of religious and 
Chriltian Knowledge. By William Enfield, LL.D. Il. On re- 
ligious Zeal ; with a comparative View of the Proteflant Diffent- 
ers of the laft and prefent Age. By Richard Godwin. I\l. On 
the Charatier, Offices, and Qualifications of the Chriftian Preacher. 
By Philip Holland. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Johnfon. 1780. 


E are informed, in the Preface, that the Difcourfes 

‘ here offered to public attention, were, in fubftance, 
Jately delivered on occafions on which a confiderable number of 
diflenting minifters were affembled ; and that the Authors are 
fo nearly agreed in their general views, that they with to ap- 
pear in the world as friends united in the fupport of an import- 
ant common caufe.’ 

The leading objects of thefe Difcourfes are to encourage free 
enquiry, and to excite an active but temperate zeal for the great 
interefts of rational Chriftianity. The Authors are particularly 
careful to guard againft the fatal extremes of infidelity and fa- 
naticifm—bigotry and indifference. . 

The firft Difcourfe, by Dr. Enfield, is fenfible and ingeni- 
ous. ‘The Author traces with judgment and candour the pro- 
gre{s of religious knowledge through its various gradations, and 
amidit the obftruétions which ignorance or policy, pride or in- 


tereft, fuperftition or enthufiafm, have from time to time thrown. 


in its way. 

The teftimony which the Doétor hath borne to the high me- 
rit of the Polonian brethren, who affifted Socinus in perfecting 
his daring fyftem of reformation, will perhaps be objected to, 
as partial, if not extravagant, by fome of our Readers. We 
will tranfcribe this fingular paflage. ‘ Soon after the firft 
dawn of the Reformation, feveral great men arofe who pol- 
feffed fuch ftrength and acutenefs of underftanding, and freedom 
of fpirit, as to be able, at one effort, to feparate the pure reli- 
gion of Chrift from the mafs of abfurdities and fuperftitions 
with which it had been mixed; and to conceive themfelves, and 
to reprefent to others, a fyftem of faith fo rational and fcriptural, 
that all the labours of modern times have done little to im- 

rove it.’ 

It muft indeed be acknowledged, even by the moft bigotted 
adverfaries of Socinianifm, that its firft founders were men, not 
only of uncommon fortitude, but of great erudition and diftin- 
guifhed abilities. And it would be the height of prejudice not 
to allow them even higher praife than is due to their literary 
endowments. ‘They are entitled to that praife which is the juft 
reward of an unyielding integrity, and of the pureft and moft 
amiable virtues that could adorn the characters of men and 


Rev. Sept. 1780. N Chriftia..s. 
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Chriftians. It is not our bufinefs to decide on the truth of their 
theological fyftem. But they had that merit which all can 
judge of—founded on univerfal principles, and direéted to the 
common interefts of religion and morality. 

Dr. Enfield juftly confiders the good work of reformation as 
having been chiefly retarded in its progrefs by two caufes ; * Firft, 


“The appointment of fubfcriptions to articles of faith, as the term 


of admiffion into every national church; and fecondly, The 
propenfity which hath always prevailed among the vulgar, to 
prefer a religion, which either captivates the fenfes and imagi- 
nation, or agitates and enflames the paflions, to one which is 
immediately addrefled to the underftanding and the moral prin- 
ciple, and hath no other object than to make men wife and 
virtuous.’ ‘To the former may be referred every fpecies of hie- 
rarchical domination, with their mifchievous effects in enflaving | 
the minds of men, and producing an illiberal timidity in the 
priefts, and a blind fubmiflion in the peopie—to the latter may 
be traced up all the various abfurdities which have been gene- 


-yated between folly and fancy :—myfticifm with its ** moping 


melancholy,” and enthufiafm with its ‘* moon-ftruck mad- 
nefs.” 
The Doétor congratulates his brethren on the profpect of 


the advancing power of ‘* pure and undefiled religion.” He 


mentions fome aufpicious appearances of its progrefs; and kind- 
ling with his fubje@, he gives full fcope to the generous wifhes 
of his heart, till what he wifhes he imagines he forefees. * Yes 
(fays he), I will foretel (and may it pleafe the great Lord of 
Nature to fulfil the prediction!) that the cloud which was 
once ** no bigger than a man’s hand” fhall at length fpread 
over the whole heavens, and water every region of the earth 
with the dews of heavenly wifdom :—and that the whole earth 
fhall be one holy temple confecrated unto the Lord.’ 

The fecond Difcourfe, by Mr. Godwin, contains a variety of 
judicious reflections, and breathes an amiable and truly Chriftian 
fpirit. The zeal which he recommends is perfe€tly confiftent 
with the charity he profefles ; and both are happily allied with 
that ‘* wifdom which cometh down from above, which is firft 
pure and then peaceable ; gentle and full of good fruits.” ‘The 
Author hath nothing of that little fpirit and thofe low views of 
party which would confine all truth and all virtue to its own 
circle. His obje&s are equally liberal and important. He 
wilhes to excite his brethren to that manly zeal which waftes 
not its force on thofe theological trifles and abfurdities which 
have fo long difgraced the controverfies of the Chriftian Church, 
but which direéts its influence to the moft important and effen- 
tial interes of mankind, and would reftore the Chriftian religion 
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to its primitive fimplicity, unencumbered with needlefs ceremo- 
nies, and unobfcured by incomprehenfible myfteries. 

The bigots to Puritanifm will think he hath fketched the 
picture of the old Nonconformifts with too free a pencil, and 
will accufe him of a want of duty and natural affection to his 
forefathers, by exhibiting them with fuch a harfh outline, and 
with fuch unpleafing features. © The diligent ahd impar- 
tial inquirer, however candid, muft acknowledge that the Pro- 
teftant Diffenters, in lefs time than even half a century paft, 
were in general auftere in their temper and manners; that they 
painted religion with a gloomy afpect ; betrayed a fpirit of fin- 
gularity and oppofition in trifles; were exceffive and almoft in- 
difcriminate in their invectives againft pleafure ; laid too much 
{trefs upon modes and opinions ; made too little allowance for 
human infirmities; fixed too high a value on long and frequent 
retirements for the fake of devotional exercifes in private ; placed 
as much too low the ftandard of the moral virtues, thofe e/pe- 
cially which are humane, generous, and of all others the moft en- 
gaging ; confined almoff all their approbation and good-will to 
the people of their own fe&; difcovered an over-weening con- 
ceit of their own fpiritual attainments ; and—what is {till worfe 
than all the reft!—that there were undoubtedly inftances of 
thofe who put on the femblance of rigorous piety to atone for, 
conceal, and give fuccefs to heinous immorality.—It is with all 
readinefs acknowledged, that there are upon record many ex- 
ceptions to this heavy charge; but the above-mentioned may, 
I think, be exhibited as fome of the prizctpal outlines in the 
character of thofe who were, or affected to be, amongtt the beft 
and moft religious perfons of the laft age. Nay, further, if a 
diligent and impartial inquiry were now made into the prevail- 
ing temper of large bodies of Proteftant Diffenters in feveral dif- 
ferent parts of this kingdom, it would be found that fomething 
of the fame fpirit is /7// remaining amongft us.’~—This is bold 
fpeaking in a Diffenting minifter. But truth and integrity be- 
get courage. We have only to remark, that when the wound 
is deep and dangerous, the probe muft not be held with a timid 
and trembling hand. 

We can only fpeak in general terms our approbation of Mr. 
Holland’s Difcourfe, having no room for extracts. It may be 
thought too prolix: but it contains fome excellent and valuable 
remarks on the great principles of natural and revealed religion, 
and offers fome important advices to minifters with refpect to 
their intellectual qualifications and moral character ; their pri- 


vate ftudies and public duties. B 
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Art. 1V. Four Elegiac Tales. 4to. 25. 6d. Flexney. 


HE Elegiac Tale is a fpecies of compofition in which it 

is not fo eafy to excel as at firft view might be imagined. 
The narrative is required to be not only fimple, but interefting ; 
the verfification, at the fame time that it is familiar and concife, 
fhould alfo be elegant and harmonious: and over the whole 
muft be diffufed that plaintive tendernefs which flows from na- 
tive fenfibility. If the poems before us be examined by thefe 
Tules, they will not be found deftitute of merit. In the choice 
of his fubjeéts the Author has been peculiarly happy.—His nar- 
rations are unfolded with eafe and perfpicuity, and the fenti- 
ments with which they are embellifhed breathe the true fpirit of 
elegy. In the conftruction of his verfe alfo, if allowance be 
made for fome little hardnefs of manner, he will not be thought 
ftrikingly deficient. Where he has failed in point of verfifica- 
tion, we attribute the failure in great part to the confinement 
of his meafure; which, notwithftanding fome refpectable at- 
tempts, has feldom of Jate fucceeded. Well as the ftanza of 
eight and fix fyllables alternately might be adapted to the un- 
adorned fimplicity and nakednefs of the ancient ballad, it leaves 
not fcope enough for that ornament which is looked for in more 
modern compofitions. ‘To avoid fimplicity (we mean in its lefs 
refpectable fenfe) on the one hand, and ftiffnefs on the other, is 
what few who have adapted this meafure to narratives of any 
length, have ever been able to compafs. Of this writer’s fuc- 
cefs the Reader will form his own opinion from the following 
extract from Bertram and Matilda, the fecond tale in this col- 
lection. 


‘* The morning drinks my hufband’s blood: 
** Go page (Matilda cries) 

‘** Hafte to the holy Anfelm’s cell 
‘* And bid the hermit rife.” 


He came—but when with hands uprais‘d, 
And kneeling on the ground, 

Bent o’er her fleeping babe in tears 
The forr’wing fair he found ; 


With kindred forrow torn, long time 
The rev’rend hermit ftands : 

“* Say, lady, whence thy grief? and why 
** To Heaven thefe lifted hands” 


’ ** The morning drinks my hufband’s blood: 
ae ** By doom unjuit he dies ; 
*¢ Bound in the dungeon’s dreary cell, 
** The prifon’d Bertram lies. 
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‘© Oh, father! by our Saviour’s crofs 
‘* Which guards thy holy breaft! 

** By him, whofe bofom bled for all 
‘“* Receive my fad requeft! 


Grant in thy facred garb difguis’d, 
** To feek the dungeon’s cell, 

** Receive a hufband’s kifs of death, 

** And figh a lait farewel.” 


Yes! lady, take my hermit’s drefs, 
‘* My pray’rs, and bleffings take ; 

** The Pow’r whole bofom bled for all 

‘© Shall ne’er thy truth forfake.” 


Veil’d, in the rev’rend father’s hood 
She fought the prifon round, 

s* °Tis Bertram’s flinty bed, and faft 
‘* His eyes in fleep are bound-——— 


‘¢ Ts this the bed of guilt ?—Such ref 
‘© Ne’er footh'd a traitor’s fenfe; 
*¢ Such is the reft of virtue, fuch 
‘¢ The fleep of innocence,” 


Awak’ning, by the glimm’ring lamp, 
He faw the father ftand— 

And thrice he kifs’d th’ extended crofs, 
And prefs’d the trembling hand. 


‘© Oh, father! mourn not o’er the fcene, 
‘* Which foon in death will clofe; 

‘© Mourn, where each length’ned hour of life, 
‘¢ Prolongs a widow’s woes. 


‘© Watch o'er an orphan child, and foothe 
‘© 4 mother’s grief to reit,”” 

— Matilda clafps her Bertram’s neck ! 
She funk upon his breaft! 


‘¢ Thy hour of death is mine!—I come 
** Refolv’d to fhare thy doom. 

<* The morning’s light, which fees thee fall 
*< Shall guide me to the tomb. 


‘© Oh! by our tender pledge of love, 
‘* Avert the dire defign! 

** Our joys were one—one be our fate— 
** Thy hour of death be mine.” 


At day-break, from his bed, enrag’d 
The watchful Richard flies ; 

‘* Lead out the victim, to his fate, 
“© B’en now, the traitor dies.” 


Encircled by the murm’ring croud, 
The monarch prefs’d the throne ; 
No eye, fave his, refus’d a tear, 
No brealt, fave his, a groan, 
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When flow, the fad proceflion mov’d, 
The minifler of fate 

Came frit; bis right-hand bore aloft 
The ax’s ponderous weight. 


The hermit next, wrapt in the hood, 
With fal:’ring footfteps went ; 

His arms were crois’d, low towards the earth, 
His looks were downwards bent, 


Bareheaded laft, with mien erect 
The daunilefs Bertram came, 
Unmov’d he gaz'd on all, no fear 
Could fhake the warrior’s frame, 


*© Now ftrike the blow.”—Firm on the block 
His guiltlefs neck he laid ; 

The naked ax, uplifted high, 
Hung trembling o’er his head. 


§* Hence vain difguife,” Matilda cry’d, 
‘© One little moment ftay !” 

With eager hatte, the inftant caft 
The friar’s garb away ; 


Down her white breafts, that wildly heav’d, 
Her hair Juxuriant hung; 

** Now ftrike the blow!” o’er Bertram’s neck 
Her fnowy arms fhe flung. 


** One death fhall end us both !”’—‘* No, live” 
(The wond’ring Richard cries) 
** To life, to liberty, to fame, 





‘* Thy monarch bids thee rife.” 
—_— C  #, 
Art. V. An Qoe, Pindarum quifquis fiudet emulari. 4to. 18, 6d. 
; Dodfley. 1780. 


IDICULE has been faid to be the teft of truth — When 
applied to the principles of thofe who make ufe of it, the 
obfervation is, in fome degree, juft. The province of ridicule 
is to laugh at vanity, affectation, folly, or abfurdity ; and to 
expofe incongruity and impofture. When, therefore, it is em- 
ployed in pulling off the mafk from hypocrify, or in detecting 
the dangerous delufions of fanaticifm, it is then, no doubt, pro- 
perly directed; but to attack, by the means of this weapon, the 
foundations of religious obligation, even though religion were 
a mere human inftitution, is to proceed upon falfe principles, 
as the attempt then is to deftroy what has the peace of fociety 
and the happinefs of individuals for its object. To ftigmatize 
the blunders of ignorant ftatefmen, or the pretended patriotifm 
of defigning and interefted demagogues, comes, in like manner, 
within the province of ridicule; but to reprefent every mode of 
government as contemptible, and to confider al] public virtue as 
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aifumed for the purpofes of private emolument, is to forget its 
legitimate object, and to act upon the falfe and pernicious fup- 
pofition, that all men are fools or hypocrites{;—a fuppofition 
that, in the end, muft introduce either anarchy or defpotifm. 

The fame mode of reafoning may be extended to ridicule, 
when applied to the elegant arts. Its objects, in this cafe, are 
the pretenders to knowledge, or the perverters of it; thofe who 
aflume to themfelves an excel/ence they do not poflefs, or who, 
endeavouring to excel by unnatural efforts and aftected peculi- 
arity, overleap the modefty of nature. But to laugh at the bold 
conceptions of a comprehenfive and elevated mind, merely be- 
caufe we ourfelyes are unequal to fuch exertions, argues not 
only a want of true principles of tafte, but implies alfo a mean 
and malignant envy, that would bring down others to a level 
with ourfelves. 

The empty fafhion of the day, to turn every thing ferious 
into jeft, has led us into thefe remarks: and let us add, there 
is no fafhion that brings with it a more unerring and lamentable 
proof of general depravity. 

The prefent Writer, fuiting his compofition to the complexion 
of the times, has chofen the ferious Ode for the butt of his 
buffoonery ; but, unfortunately, the little joke that he intended 
is loft, as it certainly has no proper object. The attempts of 
unfuccefsful (cribblers are beneath notice, and the few effufions 
of real genius, that have had the ftamp of public approbation, 
though obnoxious to parody, are not open to burlefque: defec- 
tive neither in fenfe nor connexion, and without any incongru- 
ous mixture of dignity and meannefs, they have no unnaturally 
prominent features for ridicule to lay hold of. Do they ever 
introduce a farrago of heterogeneous ideas and quaintnefles of 
expreflion, that can in any degree be refembled by ** Morning’s 
faftron-coloured gown, and her head-drefs of pink and pea-green 
ribbands, of celeftial ftaircafes, and gilt balconies, fruit-trees 
with vaft white perriwigs, &c.”—But enough of this foolery. 

Though this Writer cannot boaft the moft dexterous method 
of wielding the weapon he has aflumed, that he knows, how- 
ever, how to write a Dedication, is evident from the following 
compliment to Lord Carlifle, to whom he addrefles his poem : 
The very few pieces, fays he, with which you have favoured 
the Public, are as elegant and beautiful as any in our language. 

Of the poem itfelf take the following {pecimen: 


Hail, Liberty, fair goddefs of this ifle! 
Deign on my verfes, and on me, to {mile ; 
Like them unfetter’d by the bonds of fenfe, 
Permit us to enjoy life’s tranfient dream, 
To live, and write, without the leaft pretence 
To method, order, meaning, plan, or fcheme; 
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And fhield us fafe beneath thy guardian wings, 
From Law, Religion, Miniilers, and Kings. 
It is difficult to fay, whether this Writer’s political prin- 
ciples are more liberal, or his mind (witnefs the Dedication) 


more ingenuous, than his literary tafte is claffical and juft. ‘0 
,4 € 
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Art. V!). Rufia: or, a complete hiftorical Account of all the Na- 
tions which compofe that Empire. z Vols. 8vo. 10s. fewed, 
Nichols. 1780. 


HIS Work has avery promifing title, and is therefore 
T well fitted to difappoint the expectations of the Reader, 
Whether it be an original or a tranflation, who is the Author, 
and on what authority his aflertions are built, are particulars con- 
cerning which we receive not any information. Yet if this 
anonymous Writer had intended that his publication fhould ac- 
quire any credit with the world, he ought to have been at fome 
little pains to fatisfy the reafonable curiofity of his Readers ; 
but as he has not thought fit to take this trouble, we are obliged 
to eftimate his Work by its own intrinfic merit, and to be cone. 
tented with fuch difcoveries as may be made by internal evi- 
dence alone. 

The firft volume contains an introduction giving an account 
of the Siberians, together with what the Author calls a com- 
plete hiftory of the ‘Finnifh nations, It would not, we appre- 
hend, be very entertaining to enter into any minute detail con- 
cerning the Kara-Kitans, Tfongares, Tfcheremifles, T'fchou- 
watches, Terptyaireis, and Votiaks, whofe manners and cuftoms 
are defcribed with an appearance of Jaborious accuracy in this 
fuperlatively dull and tirefome performance. ‘The Author 
feems not to us to poffefs any very clear idea of the duties, and 
requifites, of an hiftorian. He knows not how to felect from 
the great mafs of materials which his fubject affords, thofe par- 
ticulars which are worthy of being laid before the public. He 
defcribes with a tedious minutenefs circumftances of the moft 
frivolous nature, and pafles flighily over matters of the higheft 
moment, The events which he relates ftand altogether uncon- 
nected with each other, or with any general plan. He enjoys 
not iniany degree the faculty of interefting the Reader in the 
fubject of his arration ; ; and as tothe power of generalifing his 
ideas, of tracing out their mutual connection or dependence, 
and thus making the cuftoms and ufages of the different nations 
which he defcribes throw light on each other, thefe are matters 
which lie far beyond his reach, and which he poflefles neither 
the meals to execute, nor even the capacity to comprehend. 
We fhould be glad to infert, as a fpecimen, tome paflage that 
might entertain our Readers: but fuch a paflage ‘we have not 
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been able to difcover in either of the two volumes. We fhall 
therefore take the Jiberty of laying before them a chapter rela- 
tive to the Lettonians, &c. recommended only by its brevity. 

‘ The Lettonians, the Eftonians, and Lieffs, inhabit Licfland, or 
Livonia ; the former make alfo a part of the inhabitants of Courland, 
Eftonia, or Efiland, and Livonia, bear the name of their inhabitants. 
They have all an affinity with one another; but make rot one nation. 
The Lettonians are of the fame race with the Lithuanians and the 
ancient Pruffians; that is to jay, defcended from the Sclavonians and 
Finns. 

‘ At the beginning of the thirteenth century they formed them- 
felves, by degrees, into a nation, near the mouth of the Villula, and 
have fince expanded themfelves to a wider compafs. Three parts 
out of four of their language is compofed of Sclavonian terms, and 
the reft of Finnifh origin. The Eftonians are lefs mixed; and the 
Lieffs, as well as the inhabitants of the ifle of Gsfel, are fimply a 
branch of Finns. Their Finnith dialeé&ts differ in the fame degree, 
and that fo confpicuoufly, that every one of them is at length become 
a language by itfelf. Thefe three nations are ufvally confounded by 
the Germans under the name of Undeut/che, which fignifies Non- 
Germans, and comprchends them all. If any one fhould chufe to 
derive the name Le:tonians from the word Lada, or Leide, which fig- 
nifies to root up, or break up land, it would not be more deftitute of 
probability than many hundreds of derivations daily imagined, They 
have been cultivators of the ground from all antiquity. _ 

* When they left their fituation on the Viftula to fettle in Livonia, 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, the Finns, who lived 
chiefly by their flocks, and neglected the culture even of their arable 
lands, were not at all averfe to the union; for the Lettonians imme- 
diately fet about clearing the ground; and, by the preparation of 
that fort of manure which is made by burning the trunks of trees 
and bufhes in the field, fpread themfelves fo, that they obliged moft 
of the Finns to retire. But fuch as chofe to remain, adopted a life 
of agriculture; and this method of manuring is univerfal among 
them to this day. About the fame period, the Knights of the Teu- 
tonic order having completed the conqueft of Courland and Livonia, 
all the inhabitants of thefe two countries were converted to Chrilti- 
anity, and declared the flaves of this foreign nobility, who took 
them as their property, and have kept them as fuch ever fince. 

‘ In their ftature and whole exterior the Lettonians differ; but, in 
general, they are very like the Finns. Great numbers of them are 
of a phlegmatic and melancholy difpofition, Except life itfelf, and 
the pleafures of love, every thing in the world is indifferent to them. 
The oppreflion they groan under, poverty, a hard education, and 
their general conftitution, have inured them to the feverity of 
the climate, want, and fubmiffion. They are of a phlegmatic tem- 
perament, idle, filthy, and addicted to drunkennefs. They are pot, 
however, deititate of capacity. Their women feel not fo feverely the 
hand of oppreflion as the men; and are not without a fhare of beauty 
and vanity, 

‘ Their villages are fmall, and their habitations dirty. Their 


houfes are little huts made of baulks, placed upon one another, and 
faftened 
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faflened together by notches at the corners. This is the common 
archicecture of the people of all thefe parts of the North. A peafane 
wants nothing but timber and a hatchet to build his houfe*. The 
habitations are fmal], but warm, and fuited to the climate, as being 
eafily heated in the fharpe!t winter. Their little villages are diltri- 
buted about the eftates of the nobility to whom they belong. Their 
food and furniture indicate the greateft indigence. Thofe whom 
their lord does not take into his immediate fervice, have a little field 
or meadow, with fome cattle to procure a fort of fubfifence from. 
The time, however, to look after it muft be febtraéted from their 
fleep, the day being fcarcely fufficient to till the ground of their 
lord, repair the buildings, fences, and other works, which they do 
for the moft part as a commutation for taxes. The women few, and 
do other works which they are obliged to carry tothe lordhip. The 
Lettonians feldom give themfelves any trouble, becaufe their mafters 
are obliged to maintain them without it. Such of them, however, as 
live under a mild proprietor, know how to turn the gentlenefs of 
‘their mafter to their own account, and often get a great deal of mo- 
ney: but they commonly defraud the communisy of it, by burying 
it in the earth, . 

‘ The men drefs themfelves like the Finns, excepting that they do 
not all wear their beard. 

‘ The drefs of the women is very pretty, and has fome refemblance 
to that of the Sclavcnian women. They wear ftockings, fhoes or 
flippers, white fhifts with fleeves very full towards the fhoulder, bue 
clofe at the wrift. They wear the common gown of females, with 
long aprons, and a kind of boddice which comes down no lower than 
the petticoat. They wear a necklace of glafs beads, which falls 
down likewife on their breaft; and, being compofed of a number of 
rows, ferves as a tucker. The fides of the fleeves are worked or 
pinked, and the boddice is made of a party-coloured ftuff, or of 
linen worked with various colours, The bottom of the petticoat 
and apron is adorned with a border five inches wide, made of ano- 
ther ftuff, or of adifferent colour from that of the petticoat. Some. 
times there are many borders all alike, except in fize, round the 
petticoat. They have a girdle likewile prettily worked, and faftened 
above the hips. 

‘ Married women are diftinguifhed from maidens only by the head- 
drefs. The former wear little caps to the fhape of the head, of fe- 
veral colours, and ornamented with gold or filver lace. They fix to 
thefe caps behind a cockade, from which defcend a number of rib- 
bons and ftrings of various coleurs, which wave upon their fhoulders. 
Maidens do not wear the little urder-cap, but have a {tiffened circlet 
on the top of the forehead, covered with gold lace, raifed in front, 
and tied behind with cockades of different colours, the ends of which, 
being about fix inches in length, fall upon their loofe hair, like the 
ribbons of the married women. 

‘ Thefe people were firft converted to the Chriftianity of the 
Church of Rome: but force had more influence than conviétion 
on their converfion. About the middle of the fixteenth cen- 
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tury they were converted from Popery to the profeffion of the Lu- 
theran faith. Some merchants of Bremen laid the firlt foundations 
of Chrittianity among them; the Knights of the Sword contributed 
to it rather by their arms than their arguments ; and thofe of the 
Teutonic Order eronge it to perfeftion. When their Pagan reli- 
gion was at its height, the documents of it were only preferved by 
ore] tradition: it is therefore no wonder, that, afier fo long an abro- 
gation of its tenets, we fhouid now be fo much in the dark about 
them. Flcwever, beliaes the ignorance with which they hold the 
dogmas of Chriftianity, fuch a fuperilinon predominates among 
them, that the velliges of Paganifm are eafily traced. It was, with- 
out doubt, exaly ‘that of the Finns and Laplanders. With the 
latter, they named the Great Firlt Caufe, Feumala, and Thor; be- 
lieving that the properties of the divinity, as well as the phenomena 
of nature, were fubject to him as fo many inferior powers, They called 
the devil Hd; ; and ghofts or demons, Raggana. Griéva was the title 
of their high-prieft, who was at the fame time their temporal fove- 
reign” 

The above fpecimen fufficicntly proves that, correfponding 
with the other imperfections of this work, the ftyle j islow, vul- 
gar, inaccurate, exhibiting in many parts the appearance of a 
bad tranflation written by a foreigner, or of a pen long unprac- 


tifed in its native language * 


* From the year 1732 to 1776 feveral Ruffian academicians were 
commiflioned to travel through the remote provinces of this extenfive 
empire; fome of whom publithed their journals; particularly Mefirs. 
Pallas and Gmelin. Of thefe journals an abridgment was made in 
the Ruffian language, of which, we are told, the prefent work is a 
literal tranflation. But as we have not ourfelves feen this abridg- 


ment, we have avoided to mention it in the text. Cr «Sh 
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Art. VII. Letters on Iceland: containing Obfervations on the Ci- 
vil, Literary, Ecclefiaftical, and Natural Hiltory ; Antiquities, 
Volcanos, Bafaltes, Hot Springs ; Cuftoms, Drefs, Manners of the 
Inhabitants, &c. &c. Made ouriny a Voyage undertaken in the 
Year 1772 by Jofeph Banks, Efq; F.R.>. affifted by Dr. Solan- 
der, F.R.S. Dr. J. Lind, F.R.S. Dr. Uno Von Troil, and fe- 
veral other literary and ingenious Gentlemen. Written by Uno 
Von Troil, D. D. Firtt Chaplain to his Swedifh Majefty, Almo- 
ner of the Swedifh: Orders of Knighthood, and Member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm. To which are added, the 
Letters of Dr. Ihre and Dr. Bach to the Author concerning the 
Edda and the Elephantiafis of Iceland: Alfo Profeflor Bergman’s 
curious Obfervations and chemical Examination of the Lava and 
other Subftances produced on the Ifland. With a new Map of the 
Ifland, and a Reprefentation of the remarkable Boiling Fountain, 
called by the Inhabitants Geyler. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Robfon, &c. 
1780. 


HIS very curious ifland, which, within a fmall and almoft 
inconfjderable fpace, freezes with the ytmoft rigour, and 
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burns with all the violence of the moft intenfe flame, has hi- 
therto been little vifited by perfons who were capable of giving 
2 fcientific account of its productions, or difpofed to exhibit an 
impartial view of its hiftory. It has been fuppofed by many ju- 
dicious cofmographers to be the Thule of the ancients ; the title 
of Uitima beft agreeing with its fituation: and the feveral ac- 
counts that are given of the inhofpitablenefs of the country, and 
the extreme rigour of the climate, have becn produced as con- 
vincing proofs to ftrengthen this hypothefis. The opinion 
which fome ancient writers maintained of Thule, was the moft 
extravagant that fancy could conceive: for regarding it as the 
extremity of the world, their imaginations ran riot in conjecture, 
and every thing ftrange and out of the common courfe of nature 
was fuppofed to be collected in Thule, and to exift there as in a 
common receptacle of confufion, prodigy, and ‘* chimeras dire.” 
Some affirmed, that there was no day bey rond this magic ifland ; 
and improving ftill farther in the art of exaggeration, Py theas, 
in Polybius, affirms that all the elements were here jumbled to- 
gether in a confufed and heterogeneous mafs, without any dif- 
tinction of water, air, or earth (aAdw cuyxpiua Ts ex Telav), but 
2 mixture of all, like the primitive chaos of the poets. 

But leaving the difpute refpecting the fituation of Thule to 
others who have more patience than we have to inveftigate an 
wnimportant inquiry through the dark and doubtful labyrinths 
of antiquity ; we {hall confine ourfelves to the hiftory of fats ; 
and we are happy to be under the direction of fo good a con- 
ductor as the learned and ingenious Author of the prefent pub- 


aes 
» @ * MeelAd is one of the largeft iflands in the world: its popula- 


tion hath been very confiderable ; though from the ravages of 
the plague and fmall. pox the inhabi tants are now reduced to 
about fixty err The wafte occafioned by the former in 
the beginning of the 15th century (called in the Icelandic An- 
nals the Black Death) is almoft incredible. Its effeéts on the 
ftate of the country were aftonifhing, and produced almoft anew 
fcene of things, and a new revolution in its political and moral 
hiftory. 

ee hath long engaged the attention of the Danifh 
Powers: but their attention hath not always contributed to the 
welfare and happinefs of that country: for they have not been 
content to leave thofe poor iflanders to the enjoyment of their 
frozen deferts and burning mountains, without the oppreffion of 
taxes and the fetters of a monopoly. 

Their mofles and grafies, of which their Flora chiefly confifts, 
have been long ago fo fully examined, and fo regularly clafjed, 
by boianifts from the (chool of Linnzus, that we are credibly 
informed that Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander found only a {mall 
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fpecies of grafs which had eluded. the attention of former tra- 
vellers ; and that even this was fufpe&ed to be rather an acci- 
dental variety than a diftinct {pecies. 

Amidft all the complicated horrors with which this coun 
abounds, it hath however been the feat of the Mufes. Icelandic 
poetry hath been much celebrated for the boldnefs of its ima 
and a certain wildnefs of fentiment and manner ftrongly charac- 
teriftic of fublime but uncultivated genius *, The celebrated 
Edda, which confifts in a great degree of a colleétioh of rules 
for the ftruéture of Icelandic verfe, with examples to illuftrate 
them, was produced fo early as the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury. 

fn the 11th eentury Chriftianity was introduced amongf the 
inhabitants of this ifland: fchools were ereéted foon after; arid 
claffical knowledge had made a confiderable progrefs in the 12th 
century, even in this unpromifing region. . 

Their hiftories and genealogies are the moft ancient writings 
of the Icelanders which have reached the present times ; they were 
the productions of the rath century, and they relate the lives 
and aétions of feveral of their more renowned chiefs, with an 
opennefs and candour which intereft our feelings, and demand 
our credit. 

In the 14th century, literature declined in Iceland, as well as 
in various other parts of Europe; and again raifed’ its head un- 
der the aufpices of the Reformation. Soon after this great re- 
volution in the ecclefiaftical and literary world, printing-prefles t 
were introduced and eftablifhed in Iceland, fchools were again 
erected, and every circumftance promifed fair to reftore this 
country to its former diftinétion in the fcale of learning. Ice- 
land, however, though by no means an illiterate country, can- 
not with propriety be called a learned one; and we need not be 
long in inquiring into the reafon, when we obferve the effe&ts of 
defpotifm at a {mall diftance from the immediate view of the 





* A {mall fpecimen of Icelandic poetry (not very fublime) may be 
feen in our Review, vol. liii. p. 593. 

t Dr. Von Troil informs us, that a printing-office was eftablifhed 
in Iceland about the year 1530 by John Mathiefon, a native of 
Sweden. The Icelandic Bible was printed in 1584. This office was 
eftablifhed at Hoolum, or Hola, in the North part of the ifland, and 
within the Arétic Circle. In Mefirs. Bowyer and Nichols’s Effay on 
the Origin of Printing, the date of this admirable art ia Iceland is placed 
no higher than 16:2, as they were unacquainted with any books 
printed there before that period. Mr. Bryant {peaks of a {mall trea- 
tife, which is in his pofleflion, and on which he appears to fet a high 
value for its antiquity, that was printed at Hoolum in 1612. It was 
written by a native of that country, 4rxprim Fonas, and is the book 
refersed to by the learned Printers above mentioned. Rev. 
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monarch. In fuch circumftances, we cannot expeét to find the 
people poflefled of quick and lively taients; they are hardly 
content, and feldom cheerful. Hiftorians and travellers agree 

In reprefenting them to be of a ferious and fulien difpofition, 
who gather the little amufement their temper and fituation qua- 
lify them to enjoy, from hearing the hiftories of former times—a 
period of independence to which they look back as to the golden 
age of Iceland. 

The great natural curiofities of Iceland are the volcanos and 
hot {prings, which abound in the country, and prefent objects 
to the philofophical traveller equally amufing and aftonifhing. 
This ifland hath fuffered very much from earthquakes : and the 
ravages occafioned by hurricanes and tempefts have been great. 
Formerly there were confiderable woods in Iceland: but at pre- 
fent they are reduced to a fmall number: and trees, which once 
were the produce of the ifland, never grow at prefent to a 
greater height than twelve feet, and j in thicknefs feldom exceed 
three or four inches. ‘To the ftorms which fo violently rage in 
this country of defolation, and the blafting influence of thofe 
immenfe fhoals of ice that float thither from the fhores of Green- 
Jand, Dr. Von Troil attributes the fcarcity of wood; which 
may be very true with refpect to the coa/is, in particular. Agri- 
culture is alfo greatly checked in Iceland by the very fevere frofts, 
which frequently fet in fo early as May and June. The cold 
of this and other northern countries hath certainly increafed 

- fince the time that fir-trees fluurifhed in Iceland. One caufe of 
this increafe of cold may be the yearly accumulation of the 
floating ice-iflands. The eaftern fhores of Greenland (now 
called Ea/ft Greenland by fome geographers) were formerly in- 
habited by a colony of Norwegians, who had an epifcopal fee 
eftablifhed among them. Ships formerly failed to this coaft from 
Iceland, as well as from the continent ; whereas, at prefent, it 

- is totally inacceffible, and hath been fo for a number of years, 
on account of the immenfe mafles of ice that are found there, 
and entirely obftruct the paflage from the weftern coaft of Ice- 
Jand to the eaftern coaft of Greenland. Are Frode, a very an- 
tient writer of Icclandic annals, fays, ‘* That at the firft land- 
ing of the Norwegians (toward the conclufion of the gth cen- 
tury) on Iceland, they found it covered with woods and forefts 
in the fpace between the fhores and mountains.” 

The cold occafioned by the vaft mafies of ice that float near 
the fhores of ihis ifland, is fometimes fo intenfe, that both man 
and beaft fall a facrifice to it. 

¢ The bears which arrive yearly with the floating ice, commit 
great ravages, particularly among the fheep. The government 
takes every poffible method to encourage the natives in deftroy- 
ing thefe animals, by paying a premium of ten dollars for every 
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bear that is killed, and in purchafing the fkin, of him who 
killed it.’ 

The houfes of the inhabitants are fmall, and inconvenient : 
their employment is fowling, fifhing, and fpinning. They are 
not much acquainted with the ufe of money; but their taxes 
are paid, and their barter fettled, by ells of coarfe cloth (called 
by the natives /Vadmal}, and by fifhes ; two of the latter being 
judged equivalent to one of the former. 

Their diet is fimilar to that of other northern nations, and 
confifts chiefly of dried fifh, four butter, and a flour made by 
the mofs which the botanifts call Lichen [fandicus. 

We have given this general fketch of Iceland from the work 
before us, rather to excite curiofity than to gratify it. There 
are many important and ftriking particulars in it, which will 
equally contribute to entertain and inftruct its Readers. We 
have hitherto known little of this very curious {pot; but have 
been contented with the partial accounts of Horrebow, the im- 
perfect and unfatisfactory compilations of Richter, or the 
meagre abridgment of fome French tranflator. 

The Author of the prefent Letters is a gentleman of great 
diftinétion in the Swedifh church. He is equally confpicuous 
for the luftre of his defcent, the extent of his learning, and the 
excellence of his private charaéter. When Mr. Banks and Dr. 
Solander were difappointed in their intended fcheme of re- 
vifiting the South Seas, they determined on a northern voyage, 
in which they were accompanied by Dr. Von Troil, and other 
learned and ingenious gentlemen. 

They touched at fome of the Hebrides, particularly at I- 
Colm-Kill, that illuftrious feat of learning in the middle ages, 
and at Staffa—the Ifland of Pillars—as it might be called. But 
Iceland was the capital object of this voyage, and to that coun- 
try Dr. Von Troil hath chiefly confined his obfervations. 

Though the philofophers of Sweden and Denmark had accefs 
to many accounts of Iceland, collected at the expence of ge- 
vernment, and publifhed by the authority of the court of Co- 
penhagen, yet they anxioufly requefted the obfervations of Dr. 
Von Troil. Thete Letters are the refult of their applications. 
They were afterwards publifhed, received with avidity, and were 
foon tranflated into the German language ; from which tranfla- 
tion they are now rendered into Englifh. Three of the Letters 
publifhed in the prefent work are the production of the Che- 
valier Ihre of Upfal, Dr. Bach, and Profeflor Bergman of 
Stockholm: the firft on the Edda; the fecond on the Icelandic 
{curvy and elephantiafis: and the third on the cffcts of fire at 
the volcanos and hot fprings ; together with obfervations on the 
bafaltes and fuch columns as are found at Staffa and elfewhere. 
This laft is a moft curious production, but abounds too much 
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in technical terms to be generally entertaining. The modefty 
of the learned Profeffor is not lefs fingular than his ingenuity, 
and we earneftly recommend his cautious method of philofo- 
phifing as a rule to all future adventurers in the world of 
nature, 

The Letters of Dr. Von Troil are in number twenty-two. 
Their general contents are as follows. On the effects of fire in 
Iceland—Of Iceland in general—Of the conftitution of the 
-country—Of the arrival of the Norwegians, the government 
and laws in Iceland —Of its ecclefiaftical affairs—Of the cha- 
racter and manner of life of the Icelanders—OF their drefs— 
Their houfes and buildings—Their food—Their employment, 
with remarks on their chronology—Of the difeafes of Iceland— 
‘Of fifhing, fowling, and the breed of cattle in Iceland—Of its 
trade—Of Icelandic literature—Of printing in Iceland—Of 
the remains of antiquity ftill vifible in this ifland—OF Icelandic 
poetry—Of the volcanos in Iceland—Of Mount Heckla—Of 
the hot fpouting fprings in Iceland—Of the pillars of bafalt in 
the iflands of Staffa and Bo-fha-la among the Hebrides; to 
which is fubjoined, Mr. Banks’s curious account of Staffa, &c. 
in a letter to Mr. Pennant. 

Where we receive valuable information, we fhould not be 
forward to criticife ; and the little that may appear for the exer- 
cife of this ungrateful employment in the prefent work will be 
overlooked amidit the numerous appearances of candour, inge- 
nuity, and good fenfe. 

We fhall extract a very confiderable part of the firft letter as 
an entertaining and inftructive fpecimen: and we fix on this 
letter more particularly, becaufe it gives a gencral account of 
what is afterwards more diffulely related, 

€ On our arrival in Iceland, on the 28th of Auguft 1772, 
we directly faw a profpect before us, which though not pleafing, 
was uncommon and furprifing. Whatever prefented itfelf to 
our view, bore the marks of devaftation: and our eyes, accuf- 
tomed to behold the pleafing coafts of England, now faw no- 
thing but the veitiges of the operation of a fire, Heaven knows 
how ancient ! 

© The defcription of a country, where, quite clofe to the fea, 
you perceive almoft nothing but fharp cliffs, vitrified by time, 
and where the eye lofes itfelf in high rocky mountains covered 
with eternal fnow, cannot poffibly produce fuch emotions as at 
firft fight might entirciy prepoflefs the thinking fpeétator. It is 
true, beauty is pleafing both to our eyes and our thoughts: but 
gigantic nature often makes the moft lafting impreffions, 

¢ We caft anchor not far from Befleftedn, the dwelling-place 
of the celebrated Srourlifon, where we found two tracts of lava 
(culled in Iceland Hraunx), of which particularly the laft was 
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semarkable, fince we found there, befides, a whole field covered 
with lava, which muft.have been liquid in the higheft degree, and. 
whole mountains of turf. Chance had directed us exaétly toa 
{pot on which we could, better than on any other part of Ice 
land, confider the operations of a fire which had ‘laid wafte a 
ftretch of fixty or feventy Englifh miles. We fpent feveral days 
here in examining every thing with fo much the more pleafure, 
fince we found ourtelves, as it were, in a new world. 

© We had now feen almoft a!l the effeéts of a volcano, ex- 
cept the crater, from which the fire had proceeded, In order, 
therefore, to examine this likewife, we undertook a journey of 
twelve days to Mount Heckla itfelf. We travelled between 
three and four hundred Englifh miles over an uninterrupted 
tract of lava, and had at Jaft the pleafure of being the firft who 
ever reached the fummit of this celebrated volcano, The caufe 
that no one has been there before is partly founded in fuper- 
ftition, and partly in the extreme difficulty of the afcent before 
the laft difcharge of fire. There was not one in our company 
who did not wifh to have his clothes a little finged, only for the 
fake of feeing Heckla in a blaze: and we almoft flattered our- 
felves with this hope, fince the Bifhop of Skalholt had informed 
us, in the night between the sth and 6th of September, the day 
before our arrival, flames had proceeded from it; but now the 
mountain was more quiet than we wifhed. We however pafled 
our time very agreeably, from one o ‘clock i in the night till two 
next day, in viliting the mountain. We were even fo happy, 
that the clouds, which covered the greateft part of it, difperfed 
towards evening, and prefented us the moft extenfive scsteath 
imaginable. 

‘ The mountain is fomething above five thoufand feet high, 
and feparates at top into three points, of which that in the middle 
is the highceft. The moft inconfiderable point of the mountain 
confifts of lava; the reft are afhes, with, hard, folid ftones 
thrown from the craters, together with fome pumice ftones, of 
which we found only a {mall pitce with a little native fulphur. 

*‘ Amongft many other openings, four were peculiarly re- 
markable ; y * firft, the lava of which. had taken the form of 
chimney-ftacks half broken down; another, from which water 
had ftreamed; a third, all the ftones, of which were red as 
brick ; and laitly, one from whic the lava had burft forth in a 
fiream; which was divided at fome diftance into three‘arms. I 
have faid before, that we were not, fo happy as to fee, Heckla 
throw up fire; but there were {uffcient traces of its,, hurning 
inwardly ; for on the upper half of it covered quer with {now of, 
the depth of four or five inches, we frequently obferved {pots 
without any fnow; and on the higheft points where > Fahrenheit’ S 
thermometer was at 24° in the air, it rofe to 153° “when it was 
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fet down on the ground ; and in fome little holes, it was fe hot 
that we could no longer obferve the heat with a {mall pocket 
thermometer. 

‘ It is not known, whether fince the year 1693 Heckla hath 
been burning, till 1766, when it began to throw up flames on 
the 1ft of April, and was burning for along time, and deftroyed 
the country for many miles round. Laft December fome 
flames likewife proceeded from it ; and the people in the neigh- 
bourhood believe it will begin again to burn very foon, as they 
pretend to have obferved, that the rivers thereabout are drying 
up. It is believed that this proceeds from the mountain’s at- 
tracting the water, and is confidered as a certain fign of an im- 
pending eruption. Befides this, the mountains of Myvatn and 
Kaltlegia are known in this country, on account of the violent 
inflammations of the former between the years 1730 and 1740, 
and the latter 1756. 

¢ But permit me, Sir, to omit. a farther account of the vol- 
cano * at this time, in order to fpeak of another effect of the 
fire, which is much finer, and as wonderful as the firft ; and fo 
muft be the more remarkable, as there is not in any part of the 
known world any thing which refembles it; I mean the hot 
{fprings of water which abound in Iceland. 

‘ ‘They have different degrees of warmth, and are on that ac- 
count divided by the inhabitants themfelves into Laugar, warm 
baths, and Heuren, or jets d’eaux: the firft are found in feve- 
ral parts of Europe, though I do not believe they are employed 
for the fame purpofes in any other place; that is to fay, the 
inhabitants do not bathe in them here merely for their health, 
but they are likewife the occafion for a fcese of gallantry. 
Poverty prevents the lover of Iceland from making prefents to 
his fair one; and nature prefents no flowers of which elfewhere 
garlands are made; it is therefore cuftomary, that, inftead of all 
this, the fwain perfectly cleanfes one of thefe baths, which is 
afterwards honoured with the vifits of his bride. 

‘ The other kind of fprings mentioned above deferve more 
attention. I have feen a great number of them ; but will only 
fay fomething of three of the moft remarkable. Near Lauger- 
vatn, a {mall Jake of about a mile in circumference, which is 
about two days journey diftant from Heckla, I faw the firft hot 
jet d’eau; and I mult confefs, that it was one of the mok 
beautiful fights I ever betield. The morning was uncommonly 
clear, and the fun had already begun to gild the tops of the 
neighbouring mountains ; it was fo perfect a calm, that the lake, 
on which fome fwans were fwimming, was as fmooth as a 





* The fabjedt is refumed by Dr. Von Troil, and more largely ¢if- 
cuffed in the 18th, 19th, and zoth letters, 
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looking-glafs; and round about it arofe in eight different 
— the fteam of the hot fprings, which loft itfelf high in 
the air. 

* Water was fpouting from all thefe fprings; but one in 
particular continually threw up a column from eighteen to 
twenty-four feet high; and from fix to eight feet diameter. 
The water was extremely hot. A piece of mutton and fome 
falmon-trouts were boiled in it; and likewife a Ptarmigan, 
which was almoft boiled to pieces in fix minutes, and tafted ex- 
cellently. 

‘ I with it was in my power to give fuch a defcription of this 
place as it deferves; but I fear mine will always remain inferior 
in point of expreffion. This much is certain at leaft, Nature 
never drew from any one a more cheerful homage to our great 
Creator than I here paid him. 

€ At Reikum was another fpout of the fame fort, the water 
of which I was aflured rofe to fixty or feventy feet perpendicu- 
Jar height fome years ago; but a fall of earth having almoft co- 
vered the whole opening, it now only fpouted between fifty -four 
and fixty feet, fideways. We found a great many petrified 
leaves in this place, as likewife fome native fulphur, of which 
too the water had a much ftronger tafte than any where clfe. 

‘ I have referved the moft remarkable water-fpout for the 
end, the defcription of which will appear as incredible to you 
as it did to me, could I not. affure you, that it is all perfectly 
true, as I would not aver any thing but what I have feen 
myfelf. 

‘ At Geyfer, not far from Skalholt, one of the epifcopal 
fees in Iceland, a moft extraordinary large jet-d’eau is to be 
feen, with which the celebrated water-works at Marly and St. 
Cloud, at Gaffe] and Herrenhaufen, are hardly to be compared. 
One fees here, within the circumference of about three miles, 
forty or fifty boiling fprings together, which, I believe, all pro- 
ceed from one and the fame refervoir. In fome the water is per- 
feétly clear, in others thick and clayey. In fome, where it 
pafles through a fine ochre, it is tinged as red as fcaslet ; and in 
others, where it flows over a paler clay, it is as white as milk, 

‘ The water fpouts up from all: from fome continually, 
from others only at intervals. The largeft fpring, which is in 
the middle, engayed our attention particularly the whole day, 
which we. fpent here from fix in the morning till feven at night. 
‘The aperture through which the water arofe (the depth of which 
I cannot determine) was nineteen feet in diameter: round the 
top of it is a bafon, which, together with the pipe, has the 
form of a cauldron. The margin of the bafon is upwards of 
nine feet one inch higher than the conduit, and its diameter is 


ef fifty-fix feet. Here the water doth not fpout continually, 
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but only at intervals, feveral times in the day; and, as I wag 
informed by the people in the neighbourhood, in bad, rainy 
weather, higher than at other times. 

‘ On ‘the day that we were there the water fpouted at ten 
different times, from fix in the morning till eleven in the fore- 
noon, each time to the height of between five and ten fathoms. 
—The people who were with us told us, that the water would 
foon fpout up much higher than it had till then done, and this 
appeared véry-credible to us. “To determine its height therefore 
with the utmoft accuracy, Dr. Lind, who had accompanied us 
~ this voyage in the capacity of an aftronomer, fet up his qua- 

rant, : 
¢ Soon after four o’clock, we obferved the earth began to 
tremble in three different places, as likewife the top of a moun- 
tain which was about 300 fathoms diftant from the mouth of 
the fpring. We alfo frequently heard a fubterraneous noife, 
like the difcharge of cannon, and immediately a column of wa- 
ter fpouted from the opening, which at a great height divided 
itfelf into feveral rays, and, according to the obfervations made 
by the quadrant, was ninety-two feet high. Our great fur- 
prife at this uncommon force of the air and fire was yet in- 
creafed, when many ftones, which we had thrown into the 
aperture, were thrown up with the fpouting water. You can 
hardly conceive, Sir, with what pleafure we fpent the day here. 
Nor am I much furprifed, that a people fo much inclined to 
fuperftition-as:the Icelanders are, imagine this to be the entrance 
of hell; for this reafon, they feldom pafs one of thefe openings 
without fpitting into it; or, as they fay, ati fandens mun, into 
the devil’s mouth.’ 

Of Mount Heckla and Geyfer Dr. Von Troil gives a more 
particular aecount in fome, fucceeding letters. 

The Icelandic chronicles inform us of no irruptions from 
any volcanos in that country before the arrival of the Norwe- 
gians in the oth century. Since that period, they have been 
recorded with confiderable accuracy. ‘Fhefe chronicles give a 
hift of fixty-three eruptions at Heckla and other places from the 
yest 1000 to 4766, of which twenty-three were eruptions of 

ount Heckla only. ' 

Dr. Von ‘Froil obferves, that, ‘in the year 1728, many farms 
were deftroyed near Krafle, and a large lake called Myvatn was 
entirely dried up, into which the ftreams of fire that rolled from 
the mountain flowed during fome years, and formed a tree of 
kava of four miles in length and one and a half in breadth. In 
1755, Keattlegiaa Jaid wafte fix parifhes, and in the fame year, 
the laft eruption of Heckla ravaged a tract many miles to the 
North-eatt.’ 
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in another letter to Profeflor Bergman, on the fubject of vol- 
«anos, our Author remarks, that ‘ the firft thing mead is.ufually 
obferved before a new eruption of fire, is the burfting of the 
mafs of ice on the mountain with a dreadful noife. Flames 
then, with lightning, and balls of fire, iflue with the fmoke, 
which are feen. feve:al miles off. With the flames proceed a 
number of larger and fmaller ftones which are fometimes thrown 
to an incredible diftance. I have feen a round ftone about a 
mile from Heckla which was an ell. in diameter, and bad been 
thrown there in the laft eruption of Heckla. Egbert Olafsen 
alfo relates, that at the laft eruption of Lullerin, a ftone, 
which weighed 290 pounds, was thrown to the dijtance of four 
miles.’ 

The r4th letter, on Icelandic literature, is particularly curi- 
ous and inftructive, Are Frode and Suorre Sturlefon, the writers 
of the Edda, are produced by our Author as teitimonies to the 
learning of Iceland in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
They were both natives of the country, and were educated there. 
¢ It may be affirmed (fays Dr. Von Troil), that Iceland, from 
the introduction of the Chriftian religion in 100¢, till the year 
1264, when it became fubject to Norway, was one of the few 
countries of Europe, and the only one in the North, where the 
fciences were cultivated and held in efteem. ‘This period of 
time hath alfo produced more learned men than any other 
period fince. We need only read their ancient chronicles to be 
convinced, that they had great knowledge in morality, philofo- 
phy, natural hiftory, and aftronomy. They had tolerably clear 
ideas of divinity, and ufed to read the Fathers: but their poeti- 
cal and hiftorical productions in particular have bid defiance to 
time, even when ignorance was again beginning to refume her 
empire.’ 

Dr. Finneus, the learned Bifhop of Skalhoit, in his Ecclefi- 
aftical Hiftory of Iceland, publifhed’ in 1772, compares the 
{tate of the fciences in Iceland to the four ftages of human life, 
‘ Their infancy extended to the year 1056, when the introduc- 
tion of the Chriftian religion produced the firft dawn of Jighte. 
They were in their youth till 1110, when fchools were firft 
eftablifhed, and the education and inftruction of youth began to 
be more attended to than before. The manly age lafted till 
about the middle of the 14th century, when Iceland produced 
the greateft number of learned men. Old aye appeared towards 
the end of the fame century, when tbe ral gradually des 
creaied, and were almoft entirely extinct, no works of any me~ 
rit appearing. Hi ftory now drooped her head, poctry had no 
relith, and all other {ciences were enveloped in darkne(s. The 
fchools began to decay, and in many places tney nad none at 
ail, Jt was very uncommon for any one to underftand Latin, 
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and few priefts could read their Breviary and Rituals fluently. 
—We cannot wonder at this in Iceland, when the hiftory of 
the church affords fo many examples of Bifhops who were pre- 
fent at Councils, at the conclufion of which they caufed to be 
written under the acts the following teftimony of their igno- 
rance, ‘* Quoniam dominus epifcopus fcribere nefcit, ideo ejus 
loco fubfcripfit N. N.” i.e. Becaufe my Lord the Bifbop is un- 
able to write, therefore N. N. fubfcribes his name for him. 

Dr. Von Troil pays a compliment to fome earned and inge- 
nious gentlemen, natives of Iceland, who either refide in the 
country, or are travelling abroad in the laudable purfuit of 
knowledge. He places the prefent Bifhop of Skalholt in the 
firft clafs of Icelandic /iterati, and fpeaks of his Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory as * replete with information, criticifm, and erudition.’ 

Our opinion of the merit of thefe letters may be colle&ted 
from what we have before faid* As to the tranflation (which is 
probably the work of a foreigner), it is on the whole well per- 
formed : and though the conftruétion in fome places is perplexed and 
inelegant, yet it is in general correct, and fufficiently intelligible. 


Art. VILL. 4n Account kept during thirteen Months in the Royal Obfer- 
vatory at Greenwich, of the going of a Pocket Chronometer; made ona 
new Conftru€tion, by John Arnold, having his new invented Ba- 
lance Spring, and a Compenfation for the Effects of Heat and Cold 
in the Balance. Publifhed by Permiffion of the Board of Longi- 
tude. 4to. 1s, 1780. Sold by John ‘Arnold, No. 2, Adam- 
flreet, Adelphi; alfo by T. Becket, Strand. 


REVIOUS to the account of the going of this excellent 
machine, which we fhall extraét from the prefent pam- 
phlet it may not be impertinent to give our Readers a fhort 
detail of what had been done by others, in the fame way, be- 
fore the matter was taken up by Mr. Arnold. 

Gemma Frifius feems to have been the firft who fuggefted the 
method of finding the longitude at fea by means of watches, or 
time- keepers ; .which machines were then, as he fays, but lately 
invented. After him Metius, and fome others, attempted it; 
but the ftate of watch-making, as will eafily be imagined, was 
then too-imperfe& for this purpofe. The difpute between Hooke 
and Huygens, concerning the invention and application of the 
pendulum fpring to watches, was long and violent: each of 
them claiming this curious and moft ufeful invention, and re- 
prefenting the other as a pirate. We fincerely believe that 
their claims were each of them juft, and confequently their ac- 
cufations of each other equally unjuft: nor is this the only in- 
{tance in which different perfons have made the fame difcovery, 
nearly about the fame time. The geometrical conftruction of 
folar eclipfes by Flamfted, Halley, and Sir Chriftopher Wren ;’ 
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and the invention of inftruments for taking angles at fea by re- 
flection, by the late illuftrious Sir J/aac Newton and Mr. Hadley, 
are now well known, and acknowledged to have been difco- 
vered by the feveral perfons, intirely independent of each other. 
Moreover fooke and Huygens, each of them, on making this 
difcovery, applied it to the purpofe of difcovering the longitude 
at fea. Some difputes, however, between the former of thofe 
gentlemen and the Englifh miniftry, at that time, prevented 
the making any experiments with watches conftructed by him ; 
but many experiments were made with watches conftructed by 
Mr. Huygens, from which it appeared that thofe watches were 
of no real ufe at fea, for this purpofe. Dr. Hooke never, as far 
as we know, made a full difcovery of his inventions of this 
kind ; but many hints are dropped, in different parts of the 
Philofophical Tranfactions, his Philofophical Colleétions, and 
Cutlerian Lectures, of which later mechanics have undoubtedly 
availed themfelves. 

In 1714, an act pafled for giving 20,000], to that perfon 
who fhould firft difcover a method, by which a fhip might fail 
from England to any port in the Weft Indies, without having 
committed an error of 30° in her longitude, on arriving at the 
faid port. The firft who turned his thoughts this way, in con- 
fequence of this public encouragement, was Henry Sully, an 
Englifhman, but who had left England before the paffing of 
this aét: for in 1714 he printed, at Vienna, a {mall tract on 
the fubje&t of watch-making ; and foon after he removed from 
thence, and fettled at Paris, where he fpent the remainder of 
his life in improving time-keepers for the difcovery of the lon- 
gitude. In 1716 he prefented a watch, of his own making, to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, which was much approved. 
{t is particularly faid, that he had greatly diminifhed the friction; 
and that what he had not taken entirely away, he had, by a very 
fingular addrefs, rendered uniform. He went to Bourdeaux in 
1726 for the convenience of trying his watches, and died there 
in 1728. The greater part of what is yet known of watch- 
making in France is principally to be attributed to him; for the 
famous Fulien le Roy was his pupil, and owed moft of his inven- 
tions to him, which he afterwards perfe€ted and executed; and 
this gentleman, his fon, and AZ. Berthoud, are the only perfons 
in France who have turned their thoughts this way fince the 
time of Sudly. Several watches, made by the two latter artifts, 
have been tried at fea, at the expence of the King of France, 
and very voluminous accounts of thefe trials have been pub- 
lifhed with great pomp; but the facts which are there related 
are fo very few, and thofe few enveloped in fuch a volume of 
words, vague and indeterminate ‘in their meaning, that it is 
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{carcely poffible to difcover, from thence, what thefe watches 
are capable of performing *, 

M. Berthoud, in a pretty bulky pamphlet in sto, entitled 
Eclaireiffemens fur Pinvention, &&c. des nouvelles machines proposées 
en France pour la determination des longitudes en (er par la mefure 
du temps, has with great labour coitected together a few of the 
principal faéts which refulted from the three lait trials that were 
made of two time-keepers conftructed by M. Le Roy, marked 4 
and $3 and-of two of his own conftruction, denominated No. 6 
and No. 8, which are as follow: 

June 8th, 1768, being then at Havre de Grace, M. Le Roy’s 
time-keeper 4 loft 12 a day on mean time; and § gained 4” 
aday. At the ifland Miquelon, on the coafts of Newfound- 
Jand, 4 was lofing at the rate of 0” 7 aday, and S§ gaining 
about 10° a day on mean time. At Cadiz S$ gained on diffe- 
rent days between the 16th and 3oth of September 1°43, 17 3, 
3/5 2° 4, 3 gy 2” 3 and 6” 4 a day onmean time; and 4 gained 
on the fame days, refpectively, 2”, 2° 3, 3° 38, 2°42, 5° 35 4” is 
and 14° > aday. J gained on mean time, at Brett, from the 
4th of November tothe 7th, at the rate of 7” 4 in 24 hours, and 
5 at the rate of 5” 4. ; 

In November 1763, ‘the time-keepers,, No..6 and No. 8, 
made by AZ. Berthoud, were put to the trial in a voyage con- 
ducted by Mi Fleurieu. 








No. 8 lof|No. 6 lok 

per day. | per dey 
Nov. 14th to Dec. 7th, at Rochford, -  - 4 iz | 6°33 
Dec. 22d to Jan. 18th, 1769, Ifled’Aix, - - 5 09} 4 80 
March 1it to the 4th, at Cadiz, - - - 854] 5 Ot 
April 13th to 18th, at St. Jago, - - 11 61 7 8t 
May 1iith to 14th, Martinico, - - - 1347] 417 
June 7th to the 11th, at St. Domingo, - 14 421 7 94 
July 25th to the 3: ft, at Tercera, - ~ - 167 12 78 
Aug. 18th tothe 2iit, at Teneriffe, - - 19 27 | 14 05 
Oc. 4th to the ioth, at Cadiz, - : - 15 92 | 25 03 
Nov. :ft to the 13th, at the Ifleof Aix, - - 18 60 |} 25 10 





* See Yournal du Voyage de M. le Marquis de Courtanvaux Jur la 
Fregate L’ Aurore pour effayer, par Ordre del’ Académie, plufieurs Inftrue 
ments relatifs @la Longitude 4to, 1768. 

' Voyage fait par Ordre du Roi ew 1768, &c. par M. Cafini, fis, 
1770+ wit 

Voyage fait par Ordre du Roi, en 4768 &F 1769, pour eprouver les Hor- 
loges Marines inventées par M. Ferdinand Berthoud, par Fleurieu, 4to. 
Lh Tom 177% ! | 

Voyage fait par Ordre du Roi e#.1771 ef 1772. pour verifier PUtilité 
de plifreurs Methodes et Infiruments, fervant u determiner la Latitude et 


fa Longuude. Par Mef. Verdun de la Creune, Le Chevalier ae Borda, 


\ 


e¢ Pingr’, gto. 11, Tom. 1778, 
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In the month of OGober 1771, two watches made by M,. Le 
Roy, marked 4 and S, and M. Berthoud’s No. 8, oa again 
fent’ out on trial under Meff. Verdun, Borda, and Pingré, 
A was the fame watch which had been tried before by the Mar-~ 
quis de Courtanvaux, and {/. Caffini; but that marked § was 
anew one. They had alfo with them afmall watch made by 
M. Le Roy, which, on account of its fize and form, they called 
La petite ronde: but this did not anfwer atall, The perform- 
ances of the other three were as follow: 

. No. 8. | Watch A.\ Watch S. 

At Bret, O&. roth to 26th, 1773,{/Gain. 1° 39)Loit 2° 14/Gain. 1748 
Cadiz, Nov. z1itto Decem. ift, ;Do. © so)Do. 1£ ocjDo. 1 38 
St. Crutz, vee; ait to ese 3d, 

L772 B, Do. o tg/Gain, o 4;|Do. 
Goree, 16th to 25: sh Jan. - - {Do. 1 46)Do. 1 44'Do. 
Fort Royal, 17thto’26thFeb. |Do. 1 11;Do. 2 66)Do, 
Fort Royal, t2th to 16th March,; - - - {Do. 4 19!Do. 
Fort Royal, 28th Mar.to7thApr.j/Do. o so} - - 

- |Do. 


CO R= = Om nN 
N 
> 


C.Frangois,i 8th Mar.to30thAp.|Lott o 63) - - 
Miquelon, 30:h May to ath June,;\Do, 3 co} = - - |Do. 00 
Patrixfiord, rothtoi8th July, |Do. 4 72) - - + |Do. 2 








Copenhagen, 2cth any to 4th 
Sept. | - Gain,o st] - - - [Do 97 or 
Brett, 10th to yer oa. - - jJo oO ogf - + - [Dow 8 07 


On the 17th of March the fhip ftruck on the Wilmington 
Rock, dint lies off the ifland of Antigua; and the thermome- 
ter of compenfation for heat and cold of tie watch A was 
broken by the fhock, and the watch put entirely out of order. 
This accident was the caufe of their putting back to Port Royal. 

Were we to form our judgement from this account, it would 
appear, that 14. Berthoud’s time-keepers greatly exceed thofe of 
M. Le Roy: but it ought, perhaps, to be obferved, that this 
(No. 8.) is the only one of his making which has performed fo 
well; and even this, on the former trial, did not go with any 
very great degree of regularity. 

About the year 1720, Mr. John Harrifon, pr name is 
now fo wel! known on account of his time-keepers, began to 
apply himfelf to the conftruction of them: and in the year 1726, 
one of them was tried, on board his Majetty’s fhips, in a voyage 
to and from Lifbon; in which trial it gave fo much fatisfaction, 
that he reccived public encouragement “to proceed, and began to 








entertain hopes of obtaining the reward offered by the ac of 


the 12th of Queen Anne; in order to which, he made three other 
time-keepers, every one of which was more accufate, and betrer 
adapted to the purpofe af meafuring time truly at fea, than the 
former.. The fecond of thefe was finifhed in 1739; and during 
the next ten years its going was fo much admired, by the inge- 


nious men of thofe times, that the annual prize ‘medal, diftri+ 
‘buted 
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buted by the Royal Society, for improvements in experimental 
philofophy, was given to Mr. Harrifon on St. Andrew’s day, 
1749. Mr. Harrifon did not finifh his third machine until the 
year 1758; having then a fourth in confiderable forwardnefs, 
and which he finifhed in Otober 1761: this proved fo much 
to his fatisfaction, that he wrote immediately to the commif- 
fioners of the board of longitude, informing them that he was 
then ready to make the ultimate trial pre(cribed by the above- 
mentioned act. Accordingly Mr. William Harrifon, fon of 
the inventor, embarked on board his Majefty’s fhip Deptford, in 
November 1761, with this fourth time-keeper, on a voyage for 
Jamaica; and the longitude of the ifland, as fhewn by the time- 
keeper, on his arrival there, differed but one minute and a quar- 
ter of the equator from the true longitude deduced from Aftro- 
nomical Obiervations. The time-keeper a!fo pointed out the 
longitudes of the feveral places, which they faw in the courfe 
of the voyage, in a very exact manner, Mr. Harrifon junior 
returned to England, with the time-kecper, in the jatter end of 
March 1762, and found that it had erred in the whole, from 
its fetting out to its return to England, no more than 1° 54% 
in time, or 78§ minutes of longitude. - 

Mr. Harrifon now claimed the whole reward of 20,0001. 
offered by the act of the 12th of Queen Anne (1714); but fome 
doubts arifing in the minds of the Commifficners concerning the 
true fituation of the ifland of Jamaica, the manner in which the 
time at that place had been found, as well as at Portimouth ; 
and it being further fuggefted by fome, that although the time- 
keeper happened to be right at thefe two times, namely when 
at Jamaica, and on its return to England, it was by no means 
a proof that it had been always fo in the intermediate times, 
another trial was propofed in a voyage to the ifland of Bar- 
badoes, in which precautions were taken to obviate as many of 
thofe objections as poffible. Accordingly, the Commiffioners 
having previoufly fent out proper perfons to make aftronomi- 
cal obfervations at that ifland, which, when compared with 
ether correfponding ones made in England, would determine, 
beyond a doubt, its true fituation ; dr. William Harrifon again 
fet out, with his father’s time-keeper, in the latter end of the 
month of March 1764, the watch having been compared with 
equal altitudes before he fet out, at Portfmouth; and arrived at 
Barbadoes about the middle of May: where, on comparing it 
again with equal altitudes of the fun, it was found to fhew 
the difference of longitude between Portfmouth and Barbadoes 
3" 55° 3°: the true difference of longitude between thefe places, 
refulting from aftronomical obfervations, is 3° 54° 20°: confe- 
quently the error of the watch was 43”, or 10° 45” of longitude. 
The watch gained at the rate of 2”, 58 a-day on mean pat 
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from February 29th, to March aft, at Portfmouth; and loft 
at the rate of 2", 8 aeday, from May 14th to May 17th, at Bar- 
badoes. 

In confequence of this and the former trials, Mr. Harri- 
fon received a moiety of the reward offered by the act of the 
12th of Queen Anne, on his explaining the principles by 
which his time-keeper was conftruéted, and delivering it, as 
wel] zs the former three, up to the Commiffioners of the 
longitude, for the ufe of the Public. He was alfo promifed 
the other moiety of the reward, when other time-keepers were 
made, on the fame principles, either by himfelf or others, 
which performed equally well with that which he had laft 
made. This laft time-keeper was alfo fent down to the Royal 
Obfervatory at Greenwich, to be tried there, under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Mafkelyne, his Majefty’s Aftronomer Royal. 
It did not appear, however, that during the time of this trial *, 
the watch went with the regularity that was expected ; nor, in- 
deed, with any thing near the regularity that it muft actually 
have gone with during the courfe of the two voyages that had 
been made with it; which furprifed many, and conveyed no 
favourable impreffion of the general utility of this method of 
difcovering the longitude at fea; as it gave reafons for appre- 
hending that the performance, even of the fame watch, was not 
at all times equal; and confequently that little certainty could 
be expected in the performance of different ones. Moreover, 
the watch was now found to go falter than it did during its 
voyage to and from Barbadoes, by about 18 or 19 feconds in 
twenty-foor hours: but this circumftance was accounted for by 
Mr. Harrifon, in a publication entitled, Remarks on a Pamphlet 
lately publifoed by the Rev. Mr. Mafkelyne; where he tells us, 
that not expecting the watch would be required of him fo foon 
as it was, he had altered the rate of its going, by trying fome 
experiments which he had not time to finifh before he was or- 
dered to deliver the watch up te the board. Is it not poffible 
that the watch might be difordered by thefe experiments, and 
that diforder be the caufe of its fubfequent irregularity ? 

Soon after this trial, the Commiffioners of Longitude agreed 
with Afr. Kendall, one of the watchmakers appointed by them 
to receive Mr. Harrifon’s difcoveries, to make another watch 
on the very fame conftructian with this, in order to determine 
whether other watchmakers could make them from the account 
which Mr. Harrifon had given, as well as himfelf. ‘The event 
proved the affirmative: for the watch produced by Afr. Ken- 





* See an account of the going of Mr. John Harrifon’s watch at 
the Royal Obfervatory, by the Rev. Nevil Mafkelyne, Aftronomer 


Royal, Publithed by order of the Gommifioners of mieaua” . 
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dali, in confequence of this agreement, went confiderably better 
than that which had been made by Mr. Harrifon himfelf: and 
indeed better than any which have been made fince on other 
principles, this only excepted. which is the fubject-of the ac- 
count before us. . 

This watch, made by Mr. Kendall on Mr. Harrifon’s con- 
ftruction, was fent ast in the fecond voyage which Captain 
Cook made towards the South Pole, and round the world, in 
the years 1772, 1773, 1774 and 1775, to be tried under the 
care of Mr. Wales, who was employed by the Board of Longitude 
for that purpofe:. and it appears, from his account, that this 

watch was lofing at the rate of 5 as fecond a day, heme March 
the 24th, to April 25th, 1772, at the Royal Obfervatory at 
Greenwich, Auguft 1h 1772, at the ifland of Madeira, 
Jatitude 32°1 N, ‘longitude 17°. W, it loft at the rate of 1%, 77 
a-day on mean.time. At the Cape of Good. Hope, latitude 
33°; S. longitude 18; E. it gained at the rate of 1%, 2 a-day on 
mcag time, ” from Nawembes ad, to the igth, 17725 and the 
greateft variation between the rates of its going, on any two 
days was 5,4. At Dufky Bay, in New. Zealand, latitude 
45°. 5. longitude 106° E. the watch gained at the rate of 6%, 7 
a- day, from the 6th of April to the 25th, 1772, andits greateft 
variation was 3°’, 6 from any one day to any other in that time, 
‘The watch gavethe longitude of the ifland of Madeira 17° 6°5 W. 
which, for aught that is yet known to the contrary, is the exact 
longitude of that place. It made the longitude of the Cape of 
Good- Hope 18° 12°! E. which is about 1°’ fhort of the truth 5 
and the longitude of Dutky Bay, | in New Zealand, 163° 47 1£, 
or too little by about 2° 1573. But we ought, fete cling with 
the perfon who had this watch then under his care, to obferve, 
that in the compafs of thefe 13 months, the watch had paffed 
through all climates, from the latitude of 51; N. to 67° S, 
and over a fpace nearly equal to the whole equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth. The only defect which appears to have been 
in this watch is, that its wih of going was continually accele- 
rated ; but in the three years and an half, that it was under this 
trial, it never amounted to 14°} a-cay; for on. its return to 
Greenwich, in the month of Auguft 1775, it gained only 
13 a-day; and its greatcft rate during the voyage was at Fy ral, 
one of the weftern iflands, where it gained at the rate of 13°, 5 
a-day on mean time. 

In confequence of the gcing of this watch, the Houfe of 
Commons were pleafed, in 1774, to order the other moiety of 
the reward, offered by the act of the 12th of Queen Anne, to be 
given to Mr. Harrifon: and to enact, that any other perfon, 
who, by means of a time-keeper, the principles of which had 
not then been made public, fhould enable a-fhip to keep her 
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longitude, during a voyage of fix months, within 60 geogra- 
phical miles, or a degree of a great circle, fhould be entitled to 
a reward of 50001.; that in cafe he could enable her to keep her 
longitude for the fame time, within 40 geographical miles, or 
two-thirds of a degree of a great circle, he fhould be entitled 
to a reward of 75col.; or to a reward of 10,0001. if he 
enabled her to keep it, for that time, within 30 geographical 
miles, or half a degree of a great circle. It is {carcely pof+ 
fible to reflect on the circumftance, without {miling at the odd- 
nefs of it, that im all the acts of the Britifh legiflature, con- 
cerning the longitude, a ftandard, or meafure, fhould be made 
choice of, for determining the reward, which, ftriétly fpeaking, 
has no relation to the fubjeét. Sixty geographical miles, or 
one degree of a great circle, may make either one, or one 
hundred and eighty degrees of longitude! ‘The determination 
ought clearly to have been in minutes of the equator: as it now 
is, it may be fubject to numberlefs difputes. Accordingly, we 
find Mr. Arnold, in the introduction to the account before us, 
hinting, that although the greateft error of his watch be 38 
minutes at the equator, which is more than is allowed by the 
act, yet, that it amounts to no more than about 25 geogra- 
phical miles at the entrance of the channel of England. 

Tt appears from this report of the going of Mr. Arnold’s 
watch, that the mean’ rate which it went at, during the month 
of February :779, was lofing 0”, 31 a-day on mean folar time : 
during the month,of March, its mean daily lofs was 1”, 37: 
during the month of April, 1°, 383; during the month of 
May, 1, 343 the month of June, 1,473; July 0”, 31; Au- 
guft 0”, 55. In the month of September it gained, on mean 
jolar time, at the rate of 0°, 44 a-day; in October, at the 
rate of OY, 38; at the rate of 0 , O4 in the month of Novem- 
ber; and it loft at the rates 0%, 50, 0”, 68, and o”%, 60, 
refpectively, in the months of December 17-9, January and 
February 1780. From hence it appears, that the parts of this 
machine, which are to countera& the effects of heat and cold, 
are moit exactly adjufted ; and perform their office with all 
the regularity that can ever be expected. | 
- It further appears, that Ar. Arnold has very happily adjufted 
his balance, to go alike in the different pofitions that the watch 
may be. put ‘into: for we find, that when the watch was in an 
horizontal pofition, with the face upwards, it gained. at the rate 
of 1°, 72 a-day, on mean folar time ; with the face downwards, 
it gained 2, &3: in a vertical pofition, with the hour XII, up- 
wards, it gained at the rate of 0, 35 a-day ; with the hour VI, 
higheft, at the rate of 3,85 a-day ; with the hour IX. higheft, 
at the rate of 0”, 29 a-day ; and with the hour III. highett, it 
loft at the rate of 0”, 35 per day. Artifts, who know from ex; 
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perience the great difficulty of adjufting the balance of a watch 
in this refpect, will allow, that notwithftanding the moft happy 
combination of accidents that could pr: fibly have concurred, the 
Jabour and judgment that muft have been employed, to produce 
this agreement, in all the poffible pofitions that the watch can 
be placed in, deferves admiration ; and as fo nice an agreement, 
in this refpect, has, perhaps, never happened in any watch be- 
fore, fo it will no way rcfleé&t on the ingenious conftructor’s 
judgment and fkill, fhould he never, himfelf, be able to pro- 
duce the like agreement again. Neither is fo great a nicety, 
in this refpect, abfolutely neceflary for the purpofe of difco- 
vering the longitude at fea, as there never can be occafion to 
put the watches into all thefe pofitions The greateft differ- 
ence between the rates at which the watch went on any two 
days, in thefe 13 months, is 6’, 69; namely, between ite rates 
on O€tober 8th, and December 26th. The greateft difference 
between its rates of going on any day, and the next to it, is 4”, 11; 
namely, between the 26th and 27th of December. So that the 
greateft error that it would have committed in the difference of 
longitude, on any one day, would have been very little more 
than one minute; which, as Addr. Arnold jultly obferves, is 
determining the longitude daily, to as great precifion as the lati- 
tude can, in ceneral, be determined. | 

If we take the mean rate which it went at during the month 
of February 1779, as a ftandard rate with which we may com- 
pare its going for the following twelve months, we fhall find 
that the greateft error which it would have committed in the 
longitude, fhewn by it, would have been 2°, 33, 2, or 38’ 18” 
in longitude: and this error happened about the end of fix 
months, or in the beginning of September; for, during thefe 
fix months, the watch had all along gone flower than it did in 
the month of February, with which rate of going it is com- 
pared; but, about the beginning of September, it began to go 
rather fafler than it did in the month of February, and, by that 
means, began to leflen its total error. And it continued to de 
fo until the latter end of November, when it began again to go 
flower than it had done in the month of February, and, of 
courfe, to increafe the quantity of its total error. And this it 
continued to do unt., the latter end of February 1780, when 
the error appearea again to be at a maximum, and equal to 2’ 
6”, 6 in time, or 31° 39% of longitude. After this time it rather 
decreafed to the end of the month. 

So far as this watch has been tried, it muft be acknowledged 
by all, that it is fuperior to every one that had been made be- 
fore it. Nothing therefore feems to remain but for this watch 
to go equally wel] at fea, and for Mr. Arnold, or, which 


would flill be better, for fome other artifts, under his direction, 
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to make other watches, on the fame principles, that perform 
equally well with this, to entitle him to the fecond reward of- 
fered by Parliament for improvements in this branch of me- 
chanics, and alfo to the univerfal approbation and applaufe of 
his fellow-citizens. VW. 


_— 





a 


Art. IX. Davies’s Life of Garrick. contTinugp. See our laf 
Months Review. 


AVING given a general view of Mr. Garrick’s private 

character, as A MAN, we now proceed to extract, from 
the entertaining work before us, a few particulars relative to 
his merit, as AN ACTOR :—obferving, by the way, once for all, 
that as in the firft refpect,—(that of the pleafing companion, the 
affetionate hufband, and the generous friend) few men have 
excelled him,—fo, in the latter (his profefional walk), none, 
that we have heard of, ever equalled him. 

Mr. Garrick was born at Hereford, in 1716. His father was 
a Captain in the army, and gencrally refided at Lichfield; from 
which circumftance, it has commonly been fuppofed that our 
celebrated David was a native of the Jaft mentioned city. 

At about ten years old, yqung Garrick was placed under the 
care of Mr. Hunter, mafter of the Grammar-fchool at Lich- 
field. It appears, that even at this early age he had conceived a 
paffion for theatrical reprefentations. When but little more that 
eleven, he formed the project of getting a play ated by young 
gentlemen and ladies. Having made trial of his own and his 
companion’s abilities, and prevailed on the parents to give their 
confent, he pitched on the Recruiting Officer for the play ; and 
aflémbted his little company in a large room: where his comedy 
was acted in a manner fo far above the expeCtations of the au- 
dience, that it was much applauded. The pare of Serjeant 
Kite, a character of bufy intrigue, and bold humour, was per- 
formed by little Davy, with that eafe and vivacity which (as 
our Biographer obferves) © is {till remembered with pleafure at 
Lichfield.’ 

Not long after, he was invited to Lifbon, by an uncle, who 
was a confiderable wine-merchant in that city; but his ftay 
there was very fhort, for he returned to Lichfield in the yeae 
following. Mr. Davies conjectures, that the gay difpofition 
of the young gentleman was not very fuitable to the temper of 
the old one: which was, perhaps, fays he, ‘ too grave and au- 
ftere to relifh the vivacities of his nephew.’ 

On his return to England, our young travcller was fent once 
more to Mr. Hunter’s tchool, where, Mr. Davies fays, ¢ it is 
certain, he did not make a very confiderable progrefs in Jearn~ 
ing.’ —* His temper was too volatile to apply cloiely to any = 
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ticular ftudy. Several of his father’s acquaintance, who knew 
the delight which he felt in the entertainments of the ftage, 
often treated him with a journey to London, that he might 
feaft his appetite at the playhoufe.’ 

Samuel Johnfon of Lichfield, who hath fince made fo 
great¥a figure in the learned world, was one of David’s earlieft 
acquaintance, In the year 1735, as we are here informed, this 
gentleman undertook the inftru@tion of youth *, and Garrick; 
who was then turned of eighteen, became onc of his {cholars.— 

‘ Notwithitanding the brilliancy of his parts, the claflic authors 
had as yet no charms for Mr. Garrick ; his thoughts were conftantly 
employed on the ftage; for even at that time he was very bufy in. 
compofing plays. When his mafter expected from him fome exer- 
cife or compefition upon a theme, he fhewed him feveral fcenes of a 
new comedy which had engroffed his time; and thefe, he told him, 
were the produce of his third attempt in dramatic poetry.’ 

* After a trial of fix months, Mr. Johnfon grew tired of teaching 
the claflics to three or four fcholars ; and he and his pupil Garrick 
agreed to try their fortunes in the great metropolis.’ ) 

As this is an incident in the lives of two very celebrated men; 
our Biographer authenticates it by the following letters, ori- 
ginally publifhed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, a work with 
which Mr. Johnfon hath had much connection. ‘Thefe letters 
were written by the very worthy Mr. Walmfley, Regifter of 
the Ecclefiaftical Court in Lichfield, and a friend of Captain 
Garrick ; and were addreffled to Mr. Colfon, a celebrated ma- 
thematician at Rochefter. 


“© To the Rev. Mi. Corson. 
«¢ My dear old friend, Lichfield, 1737. 

“¢ Having not been in town fince the year thirty-one, ycu will the 
lefs wonder at feeing a letter from me; but I have the pleafure of 
hearing of you fometimes in the prints, and am glad to fee you are 
daily throwing in your valuable contributions tothe republic of letters. 

‘© But the prefent occafion of my writing is a favour I have to afk 
of you. My neighbour Capt. Garrick, who is an honeit, valuable 
man, has a fon, who is a very fenfible voung man, and a good {cho- 
lar, and whom the Captain hopes, in fome two or three years, he 
fhall fend to the Temple, and breed to the bar; but at prefent his 
pocket will not hold out for fending him to the univerfity. I have 
propofed your taking him, if you like well of it, and your boarding 
him, and inftruéting him in the mathematics, philofophy, and hu- 
man learning. He is now nineteen, of fober and good difpofition, 
and is as ingenious and promifing a young man as ever I knewin 
my life. Few inftruétions on your fide will do; and in the intervals 
of ftudy he will be an agreeable companion for you. His father will 





* See more of this in the ** Remarks on Johnfon’s Life of Milton,” 
{mall edit. p. 47, the cte.—For an aecount of thefe Remarks, fee 
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be glad to pay you whatever you fhall require within his reach. I 
Shall think myfelf very mach obliged into the bargain. 
Gits, WALMSLEY.” 


“© Zo the Rev, Mr. Corson. 


** Dear Sir, Lichfield, March 2, 

** [T had the favour of your’s, and am extremely obliged to you 
but cannot fay [ had a greater affe€tion for you upon it than I had 
before, being long fince fo much endeared to you, as wel! by an early 
friendthip, as by your many excellent and valuable. qualifications. 
And had I a fon of my own, it would be my ambition, inftead of 
fending him to the univerfity, to difpofe of him as this young gentle- 
man Is. 

‘‘ He and another neighbour of mine, one Mr. S. Johnfon, fet 
out this morning for London together. Davy Garrick is to be with 
you early the next week, and Mr. Johnfon, to try his fate with a 
tragedy, and to fee to get himfelf employed in fome tranflation, ei- 
ther from the Latin or the French. Johnion is a very good fcholar 
and poet, and [ have great hopes will turn out a fine tragedy writer. 
If it fhould any ways /ay in your way, doubt not but you would be 


ready to recommend and aflift your countryman. 
G. WatmsteyY.” 


Mr. Davies obferves, that Mr. Johnfon, in his Biographical 
and Critical Prefaces to the late edition of the Englifh Poets *, 
has, in the life of Edmund Smith, embraced an opportunity of 
fhewing his gratitude to the memory of Mr. Walmfley.—T his 
gratitude, however, we cannot heJp remarking, appeared ina 
very queftionable fhape. After pafling the highcft encomiums 
on ** Gilbert Walmfley’s” character ; and even commending and 
inftancing his camdour.on political points, Mr. Johnfon ftrangely 
adds, ** He was a Whig, with all the virulence and malevo- 
lence of his party.” Could the moft bigotted Whig fpeak with 
more virulence and malevolence of Samue) Johnfon, as a Tory? 

Mr. Garrick’s further progrefs, in his out-fet on the road of 
life, is thus related in the fecond chapter of thefe Memoirs: . 

© When Mr. Garrick arrived in London, he found that his finances 
would not enable him to put himfelf under the care of Mr. Colfon 
till the death of his uncle, who, about the year 1737, left Portugal, 
with an intention to fettle in London, in which place he {con after 
fell fick and died. Some time before his death, his nephew David 
infinuated to him, that he ought to make him fome compenfation in 
his will for the difappointment which he had obliged him to incur by 
a fruitlefs voyage to Lifbon- The old gentleman was convinced that 
the remonftrance was juft, and bequeathed to David a larger portion 
of his effects than to any of his brother’s children; for to him he lefe 
one thoufand pounds, and to the others five hundred pounds ecah, 

‘¢ With the intereft of the one thoufand pounds Mr. Garrick pru- 
dently embraced the means of acquiring ufeful knowledge, by the 





* For an account of thefe Prefaces, fee our Reviews for July, 


Auguft, and September, 1779. : 
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inftruction of Mr. Colfon. His proficiency, however, in mathema 
tics and philofophy, was not extenfive ; his mind was theatrically led, 
and nothing could divert his thoughts from the ftudy of that to which 
his genius fo powerfully prompted him. However, in the company 
of fo rational a philofopher as Mr. Colfon, he was imperceptibly and 
gradually improved in the talent of thinking and reafoning; and the 
example and precepts of fo wife a man were not vainly beftowed on 
a mind fo acute and rational as that of the young boarder. 

* His father, Capt. Garrick, had been many years upon half-pays 

but, with a view to the better fupport of his family, he had embraced 
an offer to receive the whole emoluments of his poft from a brother 
. officer, On condition that he fhould refide at Gibraltar in his ftead, 
Much about the time when his fon David lived with Mr. Colfon, 
the Captain returned to England from that fortrefs, where he had 
lived feveral years. He purpofed to fell his commiffion, from an af 
fe€tionate and tender motive to procure fome permanent fubfiftence 
for a wife and feven children; but his health was fo fhattered, end 
his conftitution fo entirely broken, that he was not permitted to ac- 
complifh his purpofe ; and he died very foon after. 

* There was not much more than the intervention of a year be- 
tween the death of Mr. Garrick’s father and his mother. 

‘ Mr. Garrick now found himfelf free from all refraint, and in a 
fituation to indulge himfelf in his darling paffion for ating, from 
which nothing but his tendernefs for fo dear a relation as a mother 

- had hitherto reftrained him. 

* However, during the fhort interval between his mother’s death 
and his commencing comedian, he engaged for fome time in the 
wine trade, and was in partnerfhip with his brother, Mr. Peter Gar- 
rick ; they hired vaults in Durham Yard for the purpofe of carrying 
on the bufinefs, The union between the brothers was of no long 
date; Peter was calm, fedate, and methodical ; David was gay, vo- 
Jatile, impetuous, and, perhaps, not fo confined to regularity as his 
partner could have wifhed. ‘To prevent the continuance of fruitlefs 
and daily altercation, by the interpofition of friends, the partnerfhip 

was diffolved amicably. 

_ © And now Mr. Garrick prepared himfelf in earneft for that em- 
ployment which he fo ardently loved, and in which nature defigned 
he fhould fo eminently excel. 

* He was frequently in the company of the moft eminent actors ; 
he got himfelf introduced to the managers of the theatres, and tried 
his talent in the recitation of fome particular and favourite portions 
of plays. Now and then he indulged himfelf in the pra€tice of mi- 
mickry, 2 talent which, however inferior, is never willingly refigned 
_by him who excels in it. Sometimes he wrote criticifms upon the 
action and elocution of the players, and publifhed them in the prints. 
- Thefe fadden effufions of his mind generally comprehended judicious 
" obfervations and fhrewd remarks, unmixed with that grofs illiberality 
which often difgraces the inflruQions of modern ftage critics, who 
- firft knock the actor down, and then gracioufly tell him his faults. 

_ © Mr. Garrick’s diffidence with-held him from trying his ftrength 
at firft upon a London theatre. He thought the hazard was too 
"great, and embraced the advantage of commencing noviciate in act- 
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{ag with a company of players then ready to fet out for Ipfwich, un- 
der the diregtion of Mr. William Giffard and Mr. Dunftall, in the 
fummer of 1741. 

« The firft effort of his theatrical talents was exerted in Aboan, in 
the play of Oroonoko, a part in which his features could not eafily be 
difcerned ; under the difguife of a black countenance, he hoped to 
efcape being known, fhould it be his misfortune not to pleafe. 
Though Aboan is not a firft-rate character, yet the fcenes of pathetic 

erfuafion and affecting diltrefs, in which that character is involved, 
will always command the attention of the audience when reprefented 
by a judicious aftor, Our young player’s applaufe was equal to his 
moft fanguine defires, Under the aflumed name of Lyddal, he not 
only aéted a variety of charaéters in plays, particularly Chamont in 
the Orphan, Captain Brazen in the Recruiting Officer, and Sir Harry 
Wildair; but he likewife attempted the aftive feats of the Harle- 
quin. In every effay he gave fuch delight to the audience, that they 
gratified him with conftant and loud proofs of their approbation. 
The town of Ipfwich will long boaft of having firft feen and encou- 
raged fo great a genius as Mr. Garrick.’ 

The third and fourth chapters exhibit the characters of the 
moft confiderable actors on the Britifh theatre, at the time when 
D. G. commenced player: for it was a confiderable part of 
our Author’s plan, to include, in a narrative of Mr. Garrick’s 
Life, ‘ many theatrical anecdotes, and a variety of obfervations 
on feveral performers of both fexes, who diftinguifhed themfelves 
by fuperiority in their profeffion.’ In doing this, he has dif 
played their merits, and delineated their characters, with judg- 
ment and candour. 

In Chap. V. he refumes the direét thread of Mr. Garrick’s 
part of the narrative; and entertains us with the following 
anecdotes ; fome of which will be new to many of our Readers. 

‘ Mr. Garrick had performed a noviciate at Ipfwich; and even 
before his going to that place, he had fiudied, with great affiduity, 
a variety of parts in the different walks of a&ting. The Clown, the 
Fop, the Fine Gentleman, the Man of Humour, the Sot, the Valet, 
the Lover, the Hero, nay, the Harlequin, had all been critically 
explored, and often rehearfed and practifed by him in private. After 
long reflection and much ferious weighing of confequences, he fixed 
upon Richard the Third for his firft part in Londor. He had often 
declared he would never chufe a character which was not fuitable to 
his perfon ; for, faid he, if I fhould come forth in a hero, or any 
part which is generally acted by a tall fellow, I fhall not be offered 
a larger falary than forty thillings per week. In this he glanced at 
the folly of thofe managers who ufed to meafure an actor’s merit by 

is fize. 
© He could not poffibly give a ftronger proof of found judgment, 
than in fixing his choice on Richard. The play has always been 
popular, on account of its comprehending fuch variety of hiftorical 
and domeftic facts, with fuch affefting fcenes of royal mifery and dif- 
trefs. Richard was well adapted to his figure; the fituations in 
which he is placed are ees” by a fucceflion of paffion, and 7 
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nified by variety and fplendor of aétion. A fkilful a€tor cannot 
with for a fairer field on which to difplay his abilities. 

‘On the 19th of O&tober, 1741, David Garrick a&ted Richard the 
Third, for the firft time, at the playhoufe in Goodman’s-kields. So, 
many idle perfons, under the title of gentlemen acting for their diver- 
fion, had expofed their incapacity at that theatre, and had fo often 
difappointed the audiences, that no very large company was brought 
together to fee the new performer. However, feveral of his own ac- 
quaintance, many of them perfons of good judgment, were affembled. 
at the ufual hour; though we may well believe that the greateft part 
of the audience were ftimulated rather by curiofity to fee the event, 
than invited by any hopes of rational entertainment. 

‘ An actor, who, in the firft difplay of his talents, undertakes a 
principal character, has generally, amongit other difficulties, the pre- 
judices of the audience to ftruggle with, in favour of an eftablifhed 
performer. Here, indeed, they were not infyrmountable. Cibber, 
who had been much admired in Richard, had left the itage. Quin 
was the popular player; but.his manner of heaving. up his words, 
and his laboured action, prevented his being a favourite Richard, 

‘ Mr. Garrick’s eafy and familiar, yet forcible ftyle in {peaking. 
and acting, at firft threw the critics into fome hefitation concerning 
the novelty as well as propriety of his manner. They had been long 
accuftomed to an elevation of the voice, with a fudden mechanical 
depreflion of its tones, calculated to excite admiration, and to intrap 
applaofe. ‘To the juit modulation of the words, and concurring ex- 
preflion of the features from the genuine workings of nature, they 
had'been ftrangers, at leaft forfome time. But after he had gone 
through a variety of fcenes, in which he gave evident proofs of cons 
fummate art, and perfect knowledge of character, their doubts were 
turned into furprife and aftonifhment; from which they relieved 
themfelves by loud and reiterated applaufe. They were more efpe- 
cially charmed when the actor, after having thrown afide the hypo- 
crite and politician, aflumed the warrior and the hero, When news 
was brought to Richard, that the Duke of Buckingham was taken, 
Garrick’s look and aétion, when he pronounced the words, 

Of with his head! 

So much for Buckingham! | 
were fo fignificant and important, from his vifible enjoyment of the 
incident, that feveral loud fhouts of approbation proclaimed the tri- 
umph of the aétor and fatisfaftion of the audience. The death of 
Richard was accompanied with the loudeit gratulations of applaufe. 

‘ The fame play was aéted fix or feven times fucceflively. ‘The 
receipts of the treafury, which I haye before me, amounted, in feven 
nights, to no more than 216]. 7s. 6d. and this conveys a certain 
evidence, of what ufe the kindnefs, as well as judgment of the ma- 
nager, is to the growing fame of an actor. Giffard to a good under- 
ftanding joined a fenfe of honour, with great humanity. He faw 
Garrick’s merit, and did all in his power to fupport it, Several 
other parts, among which were Aboan in Oroonoko, Chamont in 
the Orphan, Clodio in the Fop’s Fortune, Bays in the Rehearfal, 
fucceeded Richard ; which favourite charaGer was repeatedly called 
for, and acted to cronded audiences. 
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* Such was the univerfal approbation which followed our young 
afior, that the more eitablifhed theatres of Drury-Lane and Covente 
Garden were deferted: Mr. Garrick drew after him the inhabitants 
of the moft polite parts of the.town. Goodman’s Fields was full of 
the fplendor of St. James’s and Grofvenor-Square. ‘I he coaches of 
the nobility filled up the {pace from Temple Bar to White-Chapel. 
He had fo perfeétly convinced the public of his fuperior accomplith- 
ments in acting, that not to admire. him would not only have argued 
an abfence of tafte, but the groffeft ftupidity ; thofe who had feen 
and been delighted with the moft admired of the old aétors, con- 
feffed that he had excelled the ableit of them in the variety of his 
exhibitions, and equalled them all in their moft applauded chae 
raclers. | 

‘ Mr. Pope was perfuaded by Lord Orrery to fee him.in the firft 
dawn of his tame: that great-man, who had often feen and admired 
Betterton, whofe picture he had painted, and which is now-in the 
pefleflion of Lord Mansfield, was ftruck with the propriety and beauty 
of Mr. Garrick’s aétion; and, as a convincing. proof that he had a 
good opinion of his merit, he told Lord Orrery, that he was afraid 
the young man would be {poiled, for he would have no competitor. 

‘ Mr. Garrick fhone forth like a theatrical Newton; he threw 
new light on elocution and action, he banifhed ranting, bombaft and 
grimace, and reftored nature, eafe, fimplicity and genuine humour. 

‘ We muit not wonder that the comedians were the laft who be- 
came profelytes to the new philofophy of the theatre: the players, 
from their limited ftation, and not from malignity of temper, are 
more liable to envy.and jealoufy than perfons of moft other profef- 
fions. Incroachments and altercations, in a {mall circle, are as dif- 
agreeable as they are unavoidable. The fuperior merit of one player 
is often detrimental to the intereft of him who thinks himfelf a com- 
petitor, The lofs of parts which the a¢tor has played, and, perhaps, 
with approbation, for a confiderable time, is attended with lofs of 
reputation and diminution of income. 

“ Quin, who had hitherto been efteemed the firft actor in tragedy, 
could not conceal his uneafinefs and difgutt from the great fuccefs of 
Mr. Garrick. After he had been a fpe¢tator of his manner in fome 
important character, which, I believe, was Richard the Third, he de- 
clared peremptorily, ‘* That if the young fellow was right, he, and 
the refit of the players, had been all wrong:” and, upon being told 
that Goodman’s-Fields theatre was crowded every night to fee the 
new actor, he faid, ‘* That Garrick was a new religion: Whitefield 
was followed for a time; but they would all come to church again.” 

‘ Mr. Garrick, who had a quick and happy talent in turning ap 
epigrdi, gave this {mart reply to Quin’s bon mot. 

Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his owns 
Complains that herefy corrupts the town: 
Schifm, he cries, has turn'd the nation’s brain $ 
But eyes will open, and to church again! 

Thou great infallible, forbear to roar, 
Thy bulls and errors are rever’d no more ; 
When doétrines meet with gen’ral approbation, 


Jt is not herefy, but reformation. 
Ps © Colley 
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‘ Colley Cibber, from whom more candour might have been ex- 
pected, after he had feen Garrick’s Bays, which the public efteemed 
a maiter-piece of comic humour ; faid, ** Garrick was well enough, 
but not fuperior to his fon Theophilus, who had little more to re- 
cemmend him in the part than pertnefs and vivacity.” 

‘ Mrs. Bracegirdle, a celebrated actrefs, who had left the ftage for 
more than thisty years before Garrick’s firft appearance, and was vi- 
fited by many perfons of condition and tafte, thought very differently 
of this rifing genius. In aconverfation which fhe had with Colley 
Cibber, who fpoke of him with an affected derogation, fhe reproved 
his malignity, and generoully faid, ‘* Come, come, Cibber, tell me, 
if there is not fomething like envy in your charaéter of this young 
gentleman. The actor who pleafes every body mutt be a man of me- 
rit.” The old man felt the force of this fenfible rebuke; he took a 
pinch of fnuff, and frankly replied ; ‘* Why faith, Bracey, I believe 
you are right—The young fellow is clever.” 

‘ Mr. Garrick’s weekly income was, at firft, very moderate, not 
exceeding fix or feven pounds. But when it was evident, that the 
great emoluments from the playhoufe treafury were chiefly, if not 
entirely, owing to his labours, and that the benches of the playhoufe 
were almoit always empty when his name was not feen in the playbills, 
Mr. Giffard very heartily concurred with Mr. Garrick, and his 
friends, to allow him a full moiety of the profits; and, in this, the 
manager found his advantage, for the actor was conitantly employed 
in confequence of his being perpetually admired. To a very long 
and fatiguing character in the play, he would frequently add another 
in a farce. The diltreffes which he raifed in the audience by his 
Lear and Richard, he relieved with the roguifh tricks of the Lying 
Valet, or the diverting humours of the School-boy.’ 

The great arrear of articles now before us, all preffing for 
admiffion into our journal, obliges us to rife, fomewhat ab- 
ruptly, from our prefent entertainment;—but to which we 
hope again to fit down, with a good appetite, at a future op- 
portunity. We muft not, however, part company without re- 
marking, from our Author’s previous advertifement, that he 
acknowledges himfclf greatly indebted to his learned friend, Dr. 
Samuel Johnfon, for his encouragement in the profecution of 
his defign, and particularly for many of the anecdotes relative 
to the early part of the life of his hero: for which the Doétor 
was well qualified, having been familiarly acquainted in the 
family, and with the neareft relations of Mr. Garrick, 


[To be concluded in our next.) G. 
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Art. X. A Complete Body of Heraldry; containing an Hiftorica] 
Inquiry into the Origin of Armories, and the Rife and Progrefs of 
Heraldry, confidered as a Science: the Inftitution of the Offices of 
Conftable, Marfhal, and Earl Marfhal of England; their concur 
rent and feparate Jurifdiftions, Funétions, Powers, &c. the Crea- 
tion and Eitablifhment of Kings, Heralds, Purfuivants, and other 
Officers of Arms, with their feveral and refpe€tive Duties, Badges, 
Liveries, Wages, Vifitations, &c. The proper Method of blazon- 
ing and marfhalling Armorial Bearings; and therein of Ordinaries, 
Charges, Marks of Cadency, Additions and Abatements of Hoe 
nour; Aflumptions, Grants, Augmentations, Alienations, Ex- 
changes, &c. The Arms, Quarterings, &c, of all Sovereign 
Princes and States; as alfo the Atchievements of the Peers, Peer- 
effes,‘and Baronets of England, Scotland, and Ireland. An Hif- 
torical Catalogue of all the different Orders of Knighthood. The 
Arms of the Counties, Cities, &c. of England, Scotland and Wales. 
The Arms of Archiepifcopal and Epifcopal Sees i: England and 
Ireland. A Difcourfe on the Origin, Ufe, and Abufe of Funeral 
Trophies, GLover’s Ordinary of Arms, augmented and improved. 
An Alphabet of Arms, with a copious Gloffary explaining techni- 
cal Terms. Illuftrated with Copper-plates. Carefully compiled 
from the beft and moft undoubted Authorities by Jofeph Edmond- 
fon, Efq; F.S. A. Mowbray Herald Extraordinary ; and Author 
of the Baronagium Genealogicum, and Genealogical Tables of the 
Englith Peers. Folio, 2 Vols. 31. 38. unbound. Dodfley, 
&c. 1780. 


HIS title-page feems fufficiently copious, although we 

have taken the liberty of fometimes inferting the &c. a 
little fooner than is done in the original. The whole work, 
indeed, as well as its title, is rather verbofe; and, in too many 
inftances, inaccurate. 

Among our rude anceftors, when military valour was the 
only virtue in requeft, becaufe war was the great bufinefs of 
fociety, gentlemen were principally diftinguifhed by their brave- 
ry and conduét in the field. The bravery, indeed, of fuch an 
age, was little better than fierce brutality, and the perfection of 
military conduct was nothing more than the artificial ftratagem 
of crafty barbarians. It is probable, therefore, that many fa- 
milies have been ennobled by exploits, which would fcarcely, 
at prefent, do honour to the meaneft of mankind. Yet fuch 
exploits being in ancient times thought worthy of general ape 
plaufe and admiration, they formed the main foundation of the 
diftin@tion of ranks, which afterwards gave birth to the import 
ant prerogatives of nobility. But in an improved, commercial 
age, many new fources are opened to the active ambition of 
man. ‘The progrefs of arts, learning, laws, and government, 
furnifh a wide field of emulation; pre-eminence may be at- 
tained by the clegant arts of converfation and literature ; and it 
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is expected that a gentleman fhould be diftinguifhed from a 
peafant, not merely by his fuperior courage and more delicate 
fenfe of honour, but by the juftnefs and extent of his ideas, and 
the propriety of his expreffion. _ 

. In carefully examining the different branches of this very vo- 
Juminous performance, a Reader may extraét a fatisfa€tory ac- 
count of the rife and progrefs of gextilitial diftinéiions, as well 
as of the prefent ftate of that art by which they are afcertained 
and perpetuated. ‘The Author firft examines the much difputed 
queftions, whether armorial enfigns, analogous to our prefent 
coats of arms, were known to the ancients. He allows that 
the Egyptians, Aflyrians and Greeks made ufe of fymbolical 
devices, as public and national ftandards; and alfo that their 
principal leaders reprefented a variety of figures on their fhields 
and armour. But the former, it is plain, were intended to dif- 
tinguifh communities, and not, as our coats of armour, families 
and individuals, ‘The latter, he obferves, were not hereditary 
and permanent marks of gentility, but mercly perfonal and cafual 
ornaments, which were aflumed or laid afide according to the 
whim, fancy, or caprice of the wearer. As to the Romans, it 
is obferved by Srrjus Iraxicus, that the family of the Corvini 
conftantly bore a raven for their creft; and SuEToNivs, in the 
life of Caligula, feems to infer, that the Torguati had a chain, 
and the Cincinnati a tuft of hair, for their family enfigns. The 
words are, ** Vetera familiarym infignia nobilifimo cuique 
ademit, Torquato torquem, Cincinnato crinem, & Pompeio 
ftirpis antique magni cognomen.” ‘The Author explains this 
paflage: * Caligula ordered the chain and tuft of hair to be 
taken from the refpective ftatues of Torquator and Cincinnatus :? 
and he juftly remarks, that this meaning is confirmed by the 
order for erazing the word magnus from the infcription under 
the ftatue of Pompey. 

The Romans were indeed divided into mobiles, novi, and ig- 
nobiles; a diftinStion taken from the jus imaginum, or the right 
of having the ftatues and images of their anceftors. But there 
is an effential difference between the jus imaginum and the armo- 
ries of Jater times. The former was eftablifhed in favour of 
thofe families whofe anceftors had executed fome important of- 
fice in the ftate, and was therefore a civj/ honour; the latter 
was eftablifhed in favour of thofe only who had fignalifed thems 
felves in battle, or who held fome command in the army. 

Having fufficiently refuted the opinion of thofe writers who 
maintain the high antiquity of armorial bearings, the Author 
explains their real origin. . 

‘ Upon the whole, the Romans were the firft people who thought 
of diflributing the conquered lands amongtt the foldiery, to hold by 
military fervice; that is, on condition of their fighting for, and de- 
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fending them whenever attacked by the enemy. The northern na- 
tions, on their irruption into the Roman empire, from the great op- 
pofition which they every where met with on the frontiers, plainly 
faw the advantages which accrued from the lands being thus granted 
out in property to thofe whof intereft it was, and who had in them- 
felves power, to defend them: wherefore, as foon as they had drivea 
out the Romans, and had got poffeffion of their territories, they 
adopted the fame plan; and the conquering general allotted his new 
acquifts to the fuperior officers under his command, who fubdivided 
them amongft their inferiors, to hold likewife by military fervice. 
Thefe military benefices, or, as Sir Henry Spelman very juitly ftyles 
them, predia militaria *, afterwards were called feuda, or feuds ty 
and evidently became the balis of the feudal fyfiem. 

* At firft the allotments or military benefices were perfonal, and 
granted during the life only of the poffeffor, after whofe deceafe they 
reverted to the prince or original grantor: bur the feudal fyitem be- 
ing enlarged and improved, thefe feuds occafionally and by degrees 
became hereditary ; and accordingly we find that, towards the clofe 
of the ninth century, feudatories frequently obtained the Prince’s 
confent, that they might tranfmit their beneficiary lands to their pof- 
terity ; and they not long after had the like permiffion to divide them 
amonett all their children, charged however with military fervice in 
the defence of the kingdom. 

‘ The obligations which each principal feudatory was under of 
alfembling and keeping together his quota of foldiers in time of fer- 
vice, and the neceflity there was that the prince or principal com- 
mander fhould be fatisfied that his army was joined by all the chieF 
military tenants, with their feveral powers according to the obliga- 
tions of their refpective tenurés, pointed out the utility of each lead- 
er’s carrying with him fome mark or token, whereby not only he 
himfelf might be known by his followers, but his place and ftation 
in the hott might likewife be particularifed, and dittinguithed by 
‘thofe whofe duty it was to nore down his attendance, to mutter the 
whole body, to regulate its line of march, and to mark out the en- 
campment for each party. In the preceding times, each teader had 
been habituated to charge his fhield and other pieces of armour either 





* Pofthumous Treatife on Feuds, ' 

+ Mr. Somner fuppofes that the word Feuwd is a German compound, which cone 
fits of Feb, Feo, or Fesb, fignifying a Salary, Stipend, or Wages; and of Hade, Head, 
or Hode, importing Quality, Kind, or Nature: fo that, fays he, Feudum, Fee, o¢ 
Jand holden in Fee, is no more, confidered in its firft an+ primary acceptation, thaa 
what was holden in Feo- kode, by contraétion Feud, or Feod, i.e. a Stipesdiary condie 
tional mercenary way and nature; with the acknowledgement of a fuperior, and a 
condition of returning him fome fervice for it, upon the withdrawing whereof the 
Jand was revertible unto the lord. This etymon, according to Sir Martin Wright, not 
only fuggefts the moft probable account of the word, but gives the cleareft de 
{cription of the thing itfelf, and is agieeable to the book of Feuds, lib. HI. tit. xxiii. 
which fays that Beneficium (Feudum) tlud eff quod ex benevolentia ita dabatur alicui, ut 
proprictas rei penes dantem remaneret, ufus fru€ius ad accipientem ejufque hareces pertineret, 
ad boc, ut ille & ejus baredes domino fideliter fervirent. ‘The fenfe whereof is thus exe 
preffed by Mr. Selden: Feuds or Feuda, being the fame which in ovr laws we call 
Tenancies, or Lands held, and Feuda alfo, are pofieffions fo given an+ held, that the 
poffeffor is bound to do fervice to him from whom they were given,——/Wright’s Intro- 
miEfion to the Law of Tenures, . : 
with 
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with the reprefentation of fome animal, a part of fome military wea- 
n or engine, or with fome fymbolical device: and this induced the 
reat landed barons, and others who brought any confiderable num- 
See of fighting men into che field, to fufpend or exhibit on the top 
of a lance or pike, elevated fo as to be vifible at a diftance, fome en- 
fign, or piece of filk, or other ftuff, whereon was reprefented a 
figure fimilar to that which he himfelf bore, either on his fhield or 
en his helmet: and thofe enfigns or military figures, being known 
to their refpective followers, were by them looked for and reforted 
unto upon every emergency ; fo that a continuance by each chief, of 
the ufe of the fame military figure which he had been accuftomed to 
carry, grew in a manner abfolutely requifite, left by any alteratton, 
or the total change of it, his vaflals, tenants, and others whofe duty 
it was to adhere thereto, might, efpecially in time of ation, be de- 
ceived, thrown into diforder, or drawn into danger. For the like 
seafons, the fons retained the fame military enfigns as their father had 
affumed ; their pofterity adopted the example; and at length thofe 
enfigns being by general confent confidered as folely appertinent to 
the particular family of him who had originally ufed them, they be- 
came Jereditary armories of fuch family, and were efteemed as the 
certain and approved #efere of anceftrial honour and diftinétion. 
The reputation thus ftampton armorial bearings intreduced fuch a re- 
gard for their prefervation, and fo great a propenfity to their refine- 
ment and improvement, that fundry princes, and more particularly 
the Emperor Charlemagne, did not f{crup!e to apply themfelves with 
affiduity to the regulation of the ufe and blazon of armories, which 
were then confefledly known to be not only the honourable teftimo- 
mies of landed property and dignity, but the acknowledged badges 
and memorials of perfonal valour and extraordinary fervices per- 
formed in the wars.’ 

Thus much in general: in a fubfequent paflage the Author 
explains the introduction of family diftinétions into England. 

* From what has been before obferved, there is the greateft reafon 
to conclude, that hereditary family arms are of German production 
and feudal origin ; but the time in which they were firft ufed in Eng- 
Vand is not equally certain. An enquiry into that fact, touching 
which there has been a greater diverfity of opinions than about the 
origin of the inilitution iticlf, is bighly interelting, and well worthy 
of our refearches. Our Saxon monarchs have been confidered as the 
antroducers of gentijial arms into this illand, whilft, on the other hand, 
fome writers have maintained, that arms were ufed by the Britons 
at the very time that the Chrittian faith was firft propagated here *, 
and that Lucius, a pro-regulus in Britain in the 48th year of the 
Chriftian. xra, took for his arms Ar. a crofé gules. Canute and his 
Danes have, in their turns, been honoured with the reputation of 
having firit taught our ancettors the ufe of arms. ‘The learned and 
judicious antiquary Mr, Arthur Agarde conjectures that arms came 
to us firft from the Normans, being brought in by Edward the Con- 





* Sir James Ley, who was afterwards Earl of ‘Marlborough, in his Treatife on the 
Antiquity of Arms in Eng!and.—-Antiquary Difcourfes, vol. is p. 132. Mr, Tate, 
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feffor, and afterwards more plentifully practifed here by William the 
Conqueror and the nobles who came over with him. Mr. Water- 
houfe, upon what grounds is uncertain, fuppofes that gentilial armo- 
ries were known here before that time; and that the firft ufers of 
them were thofe few of the Britifh and Saxon nobility, who kept their 
honours, fortunes, and feats on the change of government made by 
Duke William, and who, not having appeared in oppofition to him 
or his fons, held their {tations in the country, although the Normans 
enjoyed both the places and preferments in court and camp; and as 
they grew more habituated to his government, and he abated of his 
rigour, and by peaceable ruling became more calm, they ventured 
to fhow themfelves more openly, and with greater freedom avowed 
their rights, by bearing thofe marks of honourable diftinction *. The 
great Mr. Camden, who is followed by Peter Pitheu and others, thinks 
them of more recent date with us, and fays, that ‘‘ thortly after the 
“* Conqueft the ellimation of arms began in the expeditions to the 
‘* Holy Land, and afterwards by listle and little became hereditary, 
‘* when it was accounted an efpecial honour to pofterity to retain 
‘* thofe arms which had been difplayed in the Holy Land in that holy 
“* fervice againft the profefled enemies of Chrittianity ; and that we 
“* received, at that time, the hereditary ufe of them; but that the 
** fame was not fully eftablifhed until the reign of King Henry the 
** Third ; for that, in the inftances of the laft Earls of Chefter, the 
“© two Quincies Earls of Winchefter, and the two Lacies Earls of 
** Lincoln, the arms of the father ftill varied from thofe of the fon +.” 
Sir Henry Spelman is of opinion, that they are of fill more modern 
growth in this kingdom; for, {peaking of the antiquity generally al- 
lowed to the ufage of arms in England, he obferves, that ‘* this na- 
** tion being for fome hundreds of years haraffed with wars, in the 
“* ftorm of foreign affaults, and civil commotions, there is little 
** reafon to be over confident in matters of pedigree and arms much 
** beyond four hundred years;” and expreffes his doubts whe- 
ther they are even entitled to that antiquity, by adding, ‘* Ne/cio an 
“* ca prorfus antiquitate t.” 

* Upon what authority the advocates for the ufe of gentilial arms 
being known and praétifed in Britain during the Saxon government, 
ground fuch affertion, doth not appear, as all the hiftorians of thofe 
times are filent as to that matter, The Horfe of Hengift and Horfa, 
—the devices by which the feveral kingdoms were diftinguifhed from 
each other during the Heptarchy—the Golden Dragon of Uter, fur- 
named Pendragon—the three different bearings attributed to his fon 
Arthur; to wir, firlt, Two dragons, endorfed, or; fecondly, Three 
crowns; and, thirdly, Vert, a crofs argent, with the Holy Virgin bold~ 
ing the infant Fefus in her arms, on the firft quarter §—the Tunf borne 
by Edwin King of Northumberiand ||—che Banner-roll of gold and 
purpie hung over the tomb of King Ofwald at Bardney (*)—she 





* Defence of Arms and Armories, p. 60. 

+ Camden’s Remains. Camden on the Antiguity of Arms in England,—in Cole 
leétion of Antiquary Difcourfes, vol, i. p. 170. 

T In Gloffario, ad verbum Arma. 

§& Gelf, Monum, lib. ix. c, 4. Math, Weftm. f, 186, 

7 Bede, {*) Ibid. 
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Dragon, or, depifted on the banner of Cuthred King of Weffex (+) 
at the battle of Bureford ({)—the Saxon blazon, being Azure, @ crofs 
formée, or fowery, or (§), and that of the Danes, being Or, /emée of 
hearts, three leopards gules (|)—upon all which ftrefs hath been laid 
for proving the prevalency of the ufe of arins in this kingdom in 
thofe early times—were no other than the military and imperial en- 
figns of the feveral monarchs who bore them, and were never con- 
fidered by them in any other light. 

‘ Hereditary gentilial arms were the fruits of the feudal law; and, 
as we have not any good reafon to imagine thar either fuch law, or 
any of the cuftoms to which it gave birth, bad gained a footing in 
England previous to the invafion of William the Norman, we cannot 
juftly expect to meet with any family arms ufled in this kingdom ante- 
cedent to that remarkable event. Notwithftanding this, fome writers 
have fuggefted that our Englith King Edward, commonly ftyled the 
Confefor, who frequently vifited the court of his uncle the Duke of 
No:mandy, and was fond of the fafhions and cuttoms there obferved, 
introduced many of them into Engiand; and, among others, that of 
the ufe of family arms: in confirmation whereof, they affere that 
Edward, by way of fetting an example to his fubje&ts for affuming 
fuch marks of ditin@ion, took for his own private arms—4z. acro/s 
forméie or, between five martlets * of the laf +, as we find them de- 
pitted in many places in this kingdom. Now, had this really been 
the cafe, it cannot reafonably be tuppofed that a fafhion adopted and 
introduced by a prince fo much beloved by his people as Edward 
confeffedly was, fhould not be followed at all, or at leaft by the ma- 
jor part of the principal men in his kingdom, more efpecially as it 
was defigned for their honour and dillinction; and confequently 
that, if the ufe of family arms had then prevailed among the nobility 
and gentry of England, fome memoranda or traces of fuch praétice 
mutt have been handed down to us: whereas nothing of that fort ap- 
pears, The general hiitories of thofe times do not take the leait 
notice of it; and Abbas Rievalenfis, Edward’s profeffed hiftorian, 
who is extremely circumftantial even in the minuteit occurrences 
which he thought redounded to his matler’s charatter, is totally filent 
as to this matter; fo that no credit can be given to thofe modern 
writers, who would perfuade us that the practice of bearing family 
arms was firit brought into England by the Confefor. Further, there 
is not only great reafon to doubs the trath of the affertion, that Ed- 
ward the Confeffur was the perfon who firlt aflumed the arms above 
defcribed ; but to think that they were the imperial enfigns of his 
elder brother Edmund Ironfide, and attually borne by him atthe 
battle of Athdon: for Margaret, who married Malcolm Canmore 





(+) Hoveden. ({) Sax. Chron. 

(&) Speed, Guillim, York, Gerard, Leigh, Morgan, &c, 

(i}) Imbof Biazoni# Regum Periumque Magne Britannia, Spencer’s Opus Hee 
ralticum. 

* ‘They are commonly cal'ed Martlets by the heraldic writers; but on the efcutcheon 
of Edward the Confefiur’s arins, carved on the wall of his abbey-church at Weftmin- 
fier, they are reprefented with beaks, legs, and claws; whereas the heraldic martlet 
hath neither beaks nor legs, 
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King of Scotland, and was fifter to Edgar Athcling, and daughter 
of Edward the elder fon of King Edmund Ironfide, ufed chofe very 
arms after the death of her brother, and fifter Chriitian, in teftimony 
of her right to the crown of England, as being the only heirefs of the 
Saxon race, and actually had them engraved and fet up on the monafe 
tery of Dumfermling, of which fhe was the foundrefs, where they 
ftili remain. The cro/s formée or, in a field azure, was the Saxon en- 
fign ; and therefore there is the greater likelihood, not only that Ed- 
ward the Confeflor, on his afcending the throne, took the imperial 
enfign of his late brother, rather than that he brought them as new- 
invented family arms from the Norman court; but alfo that Margaret 
cf Scotland, in fupport of her claim to the Englifh crown, would 
wear the imperial enfigns ufed by her grandfather, who had been 
King of England, and not fuch arms as had been firit aflumed by her 
ereat-uncle Edward the Confeffor, who had mounted the Englifh 
throne, in prejudice to the right of her father, and confequently to 
that of her brother, and of herfelf. The Normans were indeed fo 
well acquainted with the feudal fyftem, that they planned and efta- 
blithed the form of their government upon that fyitem, at the time of 
their firft fetrlement in France; in evidence of which, we find that 
moft part of the lands in Normandy were held of the Dake by mili- 
tary tenure, and that the ufe of hereditary arms, 2s well as other 
feudal cuftoms, were obferved by the nobility and chief land-holders 
of that duchy *. Hence there cannot be the leafi thadow of doubt, 
that the commanders of thofe different corps, which compofed Wile 
liam’s army when he invaded this kingdom, made ufe of the fame 
marks or tokens of diftin¢tion. That fuch were here ufed by them, 
we have a very notable inftance. The inhabitants of the fenny parts 
of Cambridge and Lincoln fhires refafed to fubje€t themfelves to the 
Norman yoke, and manfully refifted the troops fent by William to 
force them to obedience ; in which oppofition they were greatly en- 
couraged and affifled by the monks of Ely ; but being at length over- 
powered by the Normans, the revengeful and imperious monarch had 
no fooner made himfelf mafter of that part of the country, than, im 
order to keep all things quiet there, and to punifh as well as awe the 
Ely monks, he not only quartered one of his captains upon each of 
them at bed and board, but required every monk, upon peril of his 
life, to be anfwerable for the good maintenance and perfonal fafety 
of that individual Norman who was fo piaced under his immediate 
care and protection, A pitture, reprefenting the portrait of each of 
thefe Norman chiefs, as alfo that of the monk on whom he was 
particularly quartered, together with the name and coat of arms of 
Juch Norman, in proper blazon, placed bereath his portrait, wes 
hung up in the refectory of the monatlery, and was afterwards re« 
moved into the cathedral church at Ely, where it remained till lately. 
Moft of thofe chiefs obtained lands, and fettled in England +, where 
their defcendants continued for many years, and ufed for their family 
arms the fame figures and devices as are reprefented in the above- 
mentioned picture, under the portrait of their re{pective anceftor. 
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The fidelity of the piure, fo far as regards the coats of arms repre~ 
fented therein, cannot therefore be juftly queftioned; and if fuch 
picture was really genuine, and painted at the time in which the fe- 
veral perfons whofe portraits are therein exhibited were living ; it is 
a proof that hereditary gentilial arms were ufed by the Normans at 
the time of their invafion of this kingdom. In fhort, when the whole 
of the feveral arguments that have been offered in fupport of the dif- 
ferent opinions broached, in refpeét to the time in which armorial 
bearings were firft brought into England, are maturely confidered, it 
will appear manifeft that arms, together with the feudal fyflem, from 
whence they originated, were firft introduced into this kingdom by 
the Normans at the time of the Conqueft; and that Duke William 
having foon after beftowed on his followers thofe lands and honours, 
of which he had violently diffeifed the natives, to hold of him by mi- 
litary or knight’s fervice; thofe few of the Britifh nobility and Saxon 
Jine, who had been lucky enough to avoid the frowns of the Cone 
queror, and to keep their honours, fortunes, and eltates, aflumed to 
themfelves‘and families certain marks or tokens of diflinétion fimi- 
Jar to thofe then ufed by the new intruders, Thefe Britifh, Saxon, 
and new Norman Lords, from whom moft of our now ancient gentry 
are defcended, being, by the tenure of their‘lands, obliged, in their 
perfons, and w:th their dependents, tenants, and fervants, to attend 
their fovereign in his wars, in compliance with the feudal cuftom, 
granted out parts of their refpective tenures to perfons who were al- 
fied to them by marriage, or affection, upon fuch terms as either 
they themfelves held them of the firf grantor, or on fuch other con- 
ditions as they thought moft expedient for their own private emolu- 
ment; at the fame time affigning to fome of them certain coats of ar- 
mour, which they ufually compofed of part of their own arms, with 
fuch differences and additions as they thought proper. Others of 
thefe principal tenants, to whom arms had not been thus granted, 
and who, from the nature of their tenures, were bound not only to 
give perfonal attendance on their lord in times of war, but to fupply 
him with a certain number of men completely armed, towards make 
ing up the whole complement of foldiers, which he was obliged to 
bring with him into the field when called on for that purpofe by the 
fovereign, aflumed to themfelves arms, in great meafure refembling 
thofe borne by their chief, but yet in fome refpeéts varied from them, 
either in the difference of the charges, or in the diverfification of 
their tin@ures. The continuance of this practice greatly increafed 
the number of armories, which, as before obferved, received a confi- 
derable augmentation from the fplitting and fubdividing of landed 
property, and were {till further multiplied by thofe ufed in tilts and 
tournaments, but moft efpecially by the various arms affumed by that 
amazing crowd of adventurers who engaged in the Croifades, and, 
until thofe times, had never prefumed to difference themfelves by any 
peculiar badges or tokens of diftinétion. After the return of King 
Richard the Firft from Paleitine, he fhewed a particular fondnefs for 
difplaying, on every occafion, thofe armorial enfigns under which he 
had gained fo much glory in his expedition againft the infidels: thofe 
who had ferved with him in that warfare, likewife prided themfelves 
in bearing fuch diftinguifhing emblems and devices as they had ufed 
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en that occafion: their iffue adopted the idea; and holding it asa 
great honour to retain thofe badges, which their fathers had worn in 
the holy war, not only bore them during their lives, but tran{mitted 
them to their pofterity as permanent marks of family diftinction. In 
confequence of this, the great lords and principal gentry did not only 
continue thofe badges and marks on their fhields, but, in order to be 
better known and diftinguifhed, had the like badges and devices 
depicted on the breafls and backs of the tunics and furcoats which 
they wore over their armour, as alfo on the caparifons of their horfes. 
This fafhion of furcoats, fpread over their coats of mail, and reach- 
ing down to their heels, Sir William Dugdale, from John Rous, in- 
forms us, commenced in the reign of King John; but it certainly 
was of an earlier date, and introduced about the middle of the 
twelfth century; fince we find the figure of Galfridus Earl of Rich- 
mond, who died anno 1186, reprefented in that drefs on his feals *. 
Arms, having thus increafed and become hereditary, foon acquired 
fuch an acceilion of eftimation and importance, that they were fome- 
times transferred, as teftimonies of favour and affection, from the 
legal poffeffor to fome other perfon + ; and being no longer aflumable 
at pleafure by any man whatfoever, they came to be confidered as 
proper remunerations of merit, valour, and good fervices performed; 
fo that princes, kings, emperors, and their generals and commanders, 
whilft in the field, as Guillim obferves I, ‘* beflowed them on mar- 
** tial men, whofe valourous merits, even in juftice, required due 
** recompence of honour anfwerable unto their worthy aéts; the re- 
** membrance whereof could not better be preferved and derived unto 
‘* pofterity, than by thefe kinds of honourable rewards.” In imita~- 
tion of this practice, feveral great earls aflumed to themfelves the 
privilege of granting, by their letters patent, particular arms, to- 
gether with titles and places of dignity, to the inferior gentry, and 
fuch perfons as they deemed meritorious, although not ranked among 


their immediate tenants and dependents $.’ 


We fhall infert one quotation more, becaufe to many of our 
Readers it may appear curious. It refpects the origin of the 
office of Herald. 

‘ We learn from Bertrand Caprioli |], and others, that anciently 
it was cuftomary for the Emperors to take under their more immedi- 
ate care and protection, fuch of their beft, moft experienced, and va- 
liane foldiers of gentilitial birth, as had been either grievoufly 


‘wounded Or maimed in their wars, and to provide them with victuals 


and all forts of neceffaries for their fupport; that thefe foldiers were 
diftinguifhed by the appellation of Veterani, or veterans ; that great 
refpect was paid to them, as well on account of their ancient defcent, 
and experience in feats of arms and matters of warfare, as of their 
having hazarded their lives in the fervice of the Emperor and the 











* Regift. Hon. de Richmond, Sigil. 5. 
+ See Camden’s Remains, where are feveral inftarces of fuch grants. 
é Introduction to Guillim’s Difplay of Heraldry, 
See Grant of Arms from Humphrey, Earl of Staffard and Perche, to Robert 
Whitgrove, in Camden’s Remains, 
| Bertrand Caprioli, under the word militia, cited by Nic, Upton, de militari ofe 
ficio, lib, i, cap. 8, Laboureur l’Origine d’Armes, p. 128, 
Public ; 
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Public; and that the undertaking and profecution of fieges and en- 
ggzements, and the conduét of all other military affairs, were carried 
oa by their advice, and under their direction. On thefe accounts, 
the trequent attendance of the Veterani on the perfons of their impe- 
rial matters became necefflary ; and the affiflance they from time to 
time afforded, foun encouraged the emperors to employ them In Car- 
rying meflages unto, and negotiating and fettling matters of difpute 
with, their enemies and rebellious fubjeéts. As, on thefe occafions, 
they obferved the moft profound fecrecy and honour, never betraying 
or divulging the lace and condition of the one party to the orher, 
they eflabiithed their reputation with people of all ranks and nations, 
to whom they were fen’, infomuch that, by general confent, they 
pafled freely, unmoletied, and refoe&ed, through the countries and 
armies of the princes with whom their mafter was at war, and were 
by thofe princes received, treated, and difmiffed with fafety, civility, 
and elleem. 

‘ The inititution of jufls, tilts, and tournaments, which originated 
in Germany, feems to have opened a new field for the employment 
of the Veterans. The practice of thofe trials of fkill and prowefs 
was etteemed a proper and honourable {chool and feminary, in times 
of peace, for’ young gentlemen to learn initiatory exercifes fit for a 
military life; to keep them from floth and idlenefs; 1o habituate 
them to the ufe of arms; and to roufe in them a fpirit of emulation, 
and thirft after glory, whereby they m‘ght acquire honour to them- 
felves, and benefit to their country. But at the fame time it was 
neceflary, that thofe exercifes fhould be performed under due regula 
tions, and the infpection of fuch perfons as were beft qualified to 
manage and condu& them. The tafk therefore naturally devolved 
upon the Vetcrans, who, from their former courfe of life, could bef 
judge and determine on thofe matters, and who, from their neceflary 
acquaintance with families and perfons of the nobility and gentry, 
and the chara¢ters of each individual, knew whether they were pro- 
perly admiffible within the lifts, no.one being permitted to enter 
into them, againft whom there was any fufpicion of reproach, that 
i, who was fuppofed to have commited any action unworthy of a 
gentleman ; a method of exclufion, which was looked upon as a pro- 
per motive to polifh the manners, and give an inoffenfive elegance of 
behaviour, in an age when all young gentlemen were eager to get a 
reputation by their addrefs in tilting. The feudal fyftem, as hath 
been herein before obferved, which began to fpread itfelf over the 
weftern and northern parts of Europe, nearly about the fame time 
that tilts and tournaments became fafhionable, had introduced and 
eftablifhed tenures by knights fervice; the holders of lands under 
which tenure, according to the condition thereof, and the quantity 
of land held by them, were obliged to furnith a ftated number of 
knights or military horfemen, ready to engage in the fupport and 
defence of their prince and country. Thote tenants, in order that 
they might readily be known and diftinguifhed from each other, fe- 
‘verally effumed fome particular device or token, and bore it upon 
their refpective banners, furcoats, and fhields; and as no other per 
‘fons were then deemed to be noblemen or gentlemen, fuch devices, 
afierwards called arms, became the gentilitial tokens and enfigns of 
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the families who had fo affumed them. In like manner, the chal- 
lengers who offered to engage in tournaments, tilts, and jufts, in 
proof of their gentility, hung up, at the entrance of the lifts, thields 
charged with their devices and fymbols; as did likewife the accep- 
tors, no one who had not a certificate from the Veterans, of his being 
a gentleman, and of which his device, fymbol, or arms, was the cri- 
terion, being permitted to tourney. lence therefore a new branch 
of bufinefs fell into the province of the Veterans, they being under a 
neceflity of making themfelves acquain'ed, not only with the diffe- 
rent enfigns of princes, but with the diiliné&t devices each family had 
afflumed and arrogated to itfelf, and of preveating fuch confufion as 
might arife from bearing them improperly.’ 

Mr. Edmondfon relates many curious and interefting facts 
concerning the hiftory of the middle ages: his authorities are 
faithfully cited ; and he feems not to labour under any defect of 
materials : but we muft obferve, that thefe materials are not al- 
ways arranged in the happieft manner. The performance 
abounds with ufelefs repetitions ; the ftyle is generally carelefs 
and inelegant; and there is fuch a deficiency of tafte in every 
part of the work, that whatever rank Mr. E. may hold as an 
HERALD, he is not entitled to the moft honourable diftinétion 
asan AuTHOR. Even in the chapter which treats of the bla- 
zoning of arms, or of the principles of Heraldry, confidered as a 
{clence, we meet with many terms in the beginning of the dif- 
courfe, which no reader who is not already acquainted with the 
{cience which Mr. E. means to teach him, can be fuppofed to 
underftand. He appears to be totally inattentive to the fimpleft 
rules commonly obferved in the art of book-making. ‘There is 
a copious Table of Contents, but without any reference to the 
pages where the particulars are to be found. Some parts of the 
Armorial fcience are explained by engravings. The Reader is 
directed to look at Figur@ I. bat is not told where this figure is 
placed. After turning over the firft volume to no purpofe, he 
concludes that his copy is imperfect; till by accident he looks 
into the fecond volume, and there finds the figures illuftrating 
what is faid in the firft. Such inaccuracies are peculiarly un 
fortunate in a work which is recommended to our atten- 
tion as a magazine of ufeful facts. ‘The great excellence of a 
magazine is, that, as we have occafion for its contents, we can 
readily find them. | 

Notwithftanding thefe defeéts (which we are forry to ob- 
ferve), Mr. Edmondfon’s work muft be confidered' as the moft 
full and comprehenfive, and confequently the moft a/zful Bopy oF 
HERALDRY, which this country has yet produced. The under- 
taking was vaft, and expenfive; and, on the whole, it will pro- 
bably be long before we fhall fee it excelled by any other pro- 
duction of the kind, : GQ 
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Art. XI. The Candidate, a Poetical Epiftle to the Authors of the 
Monthly Review. ato. rs. Od. H, Payne. 17380. 


O ufual is it for a difappointed Writer to vent his fpleen 
upon the Reviewers, that we fully expected the poem before 
us, judging from its addrefs, had been an effufion of that 
angry pafion. It feems, however, we were miftaken. © It is 
publifhed,’ fays the Author, ¢ with a view of obtaining the opi- 
nion of the candid and judicious Reader, on the merits of the 
Writer as a Poet; very few, he apprehends, being in fuch cafes 
fufficiently impartial to decide for themfelves.” And, ‘as to 
critics of acknowledged merit (we thank him for the acknow- 
ledgment), it is addreffed to the Monthly Reviewers.’ | 
The fituation which we are drawn into by this addrefs, is 
fuch as might bring upon us, on the one hand, the imputation 
of morofenefs, fhould we not be foftened by a compliment which 
few patrons can withftand; and on the other, fhould we treat 
this epiftle with a Ienity which the ftricteft inypartiality would 
not juftify, ic might reafonably be fufpected, that we had fufs 
fered our judgment to be duped by. flattery. To avoid, therefore, 
every imputation or fulpicion of either kind, let the Poem fpeak 
for itfelf. 
_ © Say then, O ye who tell how Authors fpeed, 
Muy Hope indulge her flight, and I fucceed ? 
Say, ihall my name, to future fong prefix’d, 
Be with the mcaneft of the tuneful mix’d? 
Shall my foft ftrains the modelt maid engages 
My graver numbers move the filver’d fage, 
My tender themes delight the lover’s heart, 
And comfort to the poor my folemn fongs impart? 
‘ For O! thou Hope’s, thou Thought’s eternal King, 
Who gav’it them power to charm, and me to fing— 
Chief to thy praife my willing numbers foar, 
And in my happier tranfports [ adore ; 
Mercy! thy fofteft attribute proclaim, 
Thyfelf in abitraét, thy more lovely name; 
That flings o’er all my grief a cheering ray, 
As the full moon-beam gilds the watery way. 
And then too Love, my foul’s refiiilets lord, 
Shall many a gentle, generous {train afford, 
To all the foil of footy paffion blind, 
Pure as embracing angels, and as kind; 
Our Mira’s name in future times fhall fhine, 
And-—though the harfheft—thepherds envy mine, 
‘ Then let me, (pleafing tafk!) however hard, 
Join, as of old, the prophet and the bard; 
If not, ah! thield me from the dire difgrace 
>It. shat haunts our wild and vifionary race; 
et me not draw my lengthen’d lines along, 
And tire in untam’d infamy of fong, 
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Left, in fome difmal Dunciad’s future page, 

I ftand the Cinper of this tunelefs age, 

Lett, if another Pope th’ indulgent fkies 

Should give, infpir’d by all their deities, 

My lucklefs name, in his immortal train, 

Should, blafled, brand me as a fecond Cain; 

Doom’d in that fone to live againit my will, 

Whom all mut fcorn, and yet whom none could kill, 
‘ The youth, refifted by the maiden’s art, 

Perfifts,; and time fabdues her kindling heart ; 

To ftrong entreaty yields the widow’s vow, 

As mighty walls to bold befiegers bow : 

Repeated prayers draw bounty from the fky, 

And heaven is won by importunity ; 

Ours, a projecting tribe, purfue in vain, 

Tn tedious trials, an uncertain gain; 

Madly plunge on through every hope’s defeat, 

‘ And with our ruin only, find the cheat.’ 

The Author of this Epiftle; of whofe merit our readers may 
probably by this time form no unfavourable opinion, will not, 
we are perfuaded, think we mean 
to damn (as he exprefies himfelf) with mutilated praife, 
if we intimate that, befide fome few other trifling inaccuracies, 
his rhymes are not always regulated by the pureft ftandard of 
pronunciation: for inftance, aaa moon, gods, abodes, &c. 
Thefe are petty blemifhes; which, fhould a future edition be 
called for, might eafily be removed. And we would then alfo 
recommend to him to confider, whether his Poem, which bears 
evident marks of hafte, might not admit of improvement in 
other refpedts; particularly one in which it is materially de- 
fective—the want of a fubject to make a proper and forcible 
impreffion on the mind: whete this is wanting, the beft verfes 





will lofe their effect. C.&.F 
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| PoLITICAL 
Art.12. Domeftic Peace and Good Humour effential to naticnal 
Happinefs, Addreffed to a Member of Parliament. Small 8vo. 
18s. Od. Johnfon. 1780. 


O argue apainft the w/e of any thing from its abu/e, is one of 

thofe fhallow arts of fophiftry which is certain, in the end, to 
betray the caufe itis meant to fupport: The prefent Writer, under 
the fpecious pretence of expofing the impropriety of indifcriminate 
OppOofition to the meafures of government, artfully endeavours to in- 
finuate that all oppofition, efpecially in material points, is incon- 
fiftent with the fafety of the ftate. ‘ Is not a certain confidence, 
fays he, in minifters of ftate acquainted with the bufinefs of it, ne- 
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ceflary to its exiftence? Is not fuch a confidence as is founded in the 
nature of things, whatever occafiona! diftruft may prevail, effential to 
our exiftence ?’ According to this, let whoever wall be the minifter, 
whether a Sejanus or a Borgia, it will be the duty of every one to 
place a certain confidence in him, as neceflary to the exiitence of the 
{tate —Moft admirable doétrine! 

This being the leading principle of the book, the Reader will not 
be furprifed if, under the infidious appearance of fanttity and can- 
dour, he finds cur Author firiving to miilead and impofe upon the 
underilanding by mifreprefentation and declamatory invective, un- 
fupported by facts, orthe leaft fhadow of found argument. We are 
willing, however, to believe, that his net-work of Jefuitical fyllo- 
gifms is of too flimfy a texture to hold thofe faft who may chance to 
be entangled in it. His political creed feems to be nearly of a com- 
plexion with that imputed to a late unpopular orator at York. He 
is of opinion, that there is neither extravagance in the expenditure 
of public money, nor corruption in government; and that our re- 
fources are of confiderable magnitude. As a proof of this, he points 
outa tax which alone would bring in, as he tells us, two millions 
and a half yearly, «without difireffing the fulje@, and which no one 
ought to grumble at. He, moreover, feems to think that, ‘ Jf virtue 
is not fo enforced, as to produce a fufficient fum, yet not acing pre- 
cipitately, no minifter will be fuffered to enjoy any degree of peace 
and comfort for /ome years to come.’ But this is not all: it was left 
for this Writer’s fagacity to difcover that freedom is one great fource, 
or at Jeaft an aggravation, of mifery. ‘ We are in a lefs happy fitu- 
ation, under difficulties, than people who are not free. This is a 
bold word [yea, verily], but not being compelled to act in union, in 
danger, we increafe that danger by di/unicn. On the other hand, 
being more in love with liberty, than with any other obje&, it may 
be prefumed we fhould do more for her fake; but this is a {pecula- 
tive idea, and exills chiefly in the minds of the virtuous few. Bein 
enthralled by voluptuoufnefs, what we have not the fpirit to do by 
choice, we muft perform by compulfion.” Fhe above fentiment is 
_ wrapped up with fome degree of dexterity; neverthelefs the folds of 
the drapery are not fo diipofed but the cloven foot of defpotifm may 


very eafily be feen through them. ee x 


Art. 13. Modern Patrictifm exemplified, in alate Convention, 


after the Capture of our outward-bound Eaft and Welt India 
Fleets. 8vo. 1s. Faulder. 1780. 


* Scarce had the forrowful tidings of a late capture arrived by ex- 
prefs, but the trumpe:ers of faction, like birds of prey, eagerly learned 
the mistortune.’—T hus we are inftructed, that birds of prey are eager 
to learn misfortunes !—Many {cribblers have done wonderoufly, but 
thou excelleit them all*! 

| POETICAL. 
Art. 14. An Anfwer to the Heroic Epifile lately addreffed to the 
Rev. Dr. Watfon. 4to. 6d, Rivingtons. 1780. 
Dulnefs reprimanding Pertnefs, C -t- £, 





* ProvekXxi, 29. 
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Brt.15. An Incredible Great Bore: a familiar Epiftle, from Roger 
Wittol, Efq; of College, Oxford, to Mr. John Hedgings, ia 
the Country. 4to. 18. 6d. Kearfley, 1780. 

The cant words and phrafes, hackney’d, on every occafion, by the 
bucks, tne punfters, and other {mall wits of the age, are here itrung 
together, like the fafhionable jargon of Swift’s time, in the Polite 
Converfation of that pleafant fatirift. Swift?s work was a fatire in 
profe; Mr. Wittol gives us his fun in verfe,—fomewhat in Anttey’s 
manner. The Epiitle recites the incidents which occurred in the 
Author’s excurfion to London, 

On one of Kemp’s tits, which did up on the road *. 

They are rehearfed in a itrain not deftitute of humour, and illuf- 
trated by a frontifpiece in caricature; but though the Writer’s de- 
fign may have been purely to ridicule the reptile {pecies of wit here 
brought into exhibition, the performance will perhaps be mifcon- 
ceived by many cf its Readers, who may be provoked to exclaim, 
with the Writer himfelf 

66 





O ’tis a curs’d Bore !” 


Art. 16. 4a idle Hour’s Amufement : being a {mall Colle&ion of 
Poems, Sonnets, &c. and a few Imiiations from Anacreon, Ho- 
race, and Virgil. 4to. 2s. Becket. 1780. 

A very idle hour’s amufement, indeed—Exempli gratia, 
Sing who will with founding zoe, 
In fields how mighty heroes fought, 
Pil fing the charms of L/arriot. 





Ye Mufes, aid each amorous thought, 
Till my verfe with graces fraught, 
Shines like lovely Varvite. C tt, 
Art. 17. Panegyric. An Effay on fome of the worthieft Cha- 
raéters in the Kingdom, 4to. 1s. Od. Fielding and Walkes. 

How fond fome people are of giving oblique glances at their own 
characters! This Writer, furely, had an eye to himielf when he 
{peaks of 

darling fons, 
In whom the blood of Dulnefs runs 
With Falfehood’s mixt ; who flill, in fpite 
Of nature, and the Poet’s righr, 
Can works compofe of rueful length, &c. 

Rueful, indeed, is the length of this poem; it extends through 
three and thirty of the moft unmeaning pages we ever met with. 
The worthieft characters in the kingdom, if we credit this Panegy- 
rift, are Lord North, Lord G. Germaine, and Lord Sandwich! And 
yet, after all, we find oarfelves puzzled to guefs, whether, in what he 
jays of this triumvirate, he would chufe to be thought ferious or iro- 
nical. Indeed, it is no matter: the problem (we mean with refpect 
to the merit of the poem) is not worth folving. C-+-4¢ 





* The Reviewer afpires to the honour of exactly one-feventh part 


of this line. 
Qk Art. 
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Art. 18. “Fugitive Pieces. Written by J. P. Kemble. 8vaj 
is. Gd. Fielding and Walker. 1780. 

This little colleQion, confifting of odes, fongs, occafional pro- 
logues, &c. will, we doubt not, be acceptably received by the Au- 
thor’s particular friends: whether the Public in general will be 
amufed with them, is a queftion we will not take upon us to anfwer, 
Though far from being firft-rate performances, they are, neverthelefs, 
{prightly, anc in fome degree ingenious. Gi b-4 
Art. 19. Lleétion Flights. Containing, the Nomination Day, 

a Letter from Timmy straightforward to his Mother, and a New 

Song. 4to. 38. 6d. Almon. 

A forry imitation of the Bath Guide. ‘The beft ufe to which the 
Cambridvethire freeholders can apply this eightccn pennyworth of 
trafh, will be to light their pipes with te at their next entertainment, p° 
Art. 20. A Second Letter from Timmy Straightforward to his” ' 

Mother, containing a Defcription of Pot-Fair, and an Ode for the 

Anniverfary Meeting of the Governors of Addenbrooke’s Hofpita!, 

Cambridge. ato. 6d. Almon. . 

Equally ingenious and ufeful with che foregoing fiighis. 

Art. 21. A Letter from Mrs. Straightforward to ber Son Timmy. 
To which is prefixed Mrs. Straighttorwara’s Letter to the Ladies 
and Genjlemen of Cambridge. 4to. 1s. Rivington. 

** Ne’er a barrel better herring.” 

Art.22. The Modern Paxtheon, a Dieam. By a Lady of Qua- 

lity. Svo. aus. Bew. 1780. . 

This fyftem of modern mythology is much too unmeaning to be 7p? 
entitled to criticifm, or farther notice. f 
Art. 23. Poems to her Majeffy: to which is added, a new T'ra- 

gedy, entitled, The Earl of Somerfet; literally founded on Hiftory: 

with a Prefatory Addrefs, &c. By Henry Lucas, A. M. Student 
of the Middle Temple, Author of the Tears of Alnwick, Vifit from 

the Shades, &c, gto. 108. 6d. Dodfley, &c. 1779. 

In a moft rapturous Dedication ‘ to the Queen’s moit excellent 
Majefty,’ we are told, that the firft poem in the colleftion arrived at 
the dijiiopuifhed honour of her Majetty’s moti gracious perufal; and 
that * the dear intelligence naturally gave rife to the fecond,’ which 
the Author flatters himfelf was alfo gracioufly received. After fuch 
diflinétion, we apprehend Mr, Lucas is little anxious for the appro- 
bation or applaufe of inferior critics ; we fhall therefore not prefume 
to comment upon his ‘ Ejaculation, occafioned by feeing the Royal 
children on his Majefty’s birth-day,’ nor yet on his * Oblation, a 
lyric poem, on her Majefly’s happy delivery of a daughter, the mof 
amiable Princefs Sophia, November 3, 1777.” 

Mr. Lucas expreffes great indignation at the ill-treatment he fup- 
pofes himfelf to have met with from the managers of the theatres, in 
rejecting his play of Somerfet. We entirely agree with him, that he 
has been extremely ill-treated: though we think the objeéts of his 
yefentment ought not to be the managets; who from felf-intereft 
would certainly not reject a play that was likely to fucceed, but ra- 
ther thofe * accomplifhed critics, dramatic as well as claflical, who, 
by the private eftimation in which they held his tragedy,’ buoyed 
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him up with the idea that it merited a public exhibition on the ftage. 
Who thefe accomplifhed critics are, we are not told: one indeed is’ | 
mentioned, whofe authority in thefe matters few will difpute; yet, in 
the prefent inftance, many will fufpect that, if his fentiments be 
rightly expreffed, he is unwilling, now he has commenced courtier, 
to offend by his fixcerity. We do not, however, fuppofe this to be 

the cafe. We rather think that the Author, who perhaps may be f 
not naturally difident, has explained fome good-natured expreffion of 

the critic’s with a latitude of interpretation which he never intended ' 

it fhould bear. People, who have had but little intercourfe with the 

world, are very apt to miftake the forms of common civility for pro- | 
feffions of the moft inviolable friendthip ; aod the felf-fufficiency of 

young authors will as often miftake thofe unavoidable compliments, 

which their own vanity may have extorted, for the genuine {miles of 

critical approbation. 

The only part of the managers’ condu& which feems to require an 
apology, is the keeping Mr. L. nearly four years in fufpence. Ie 
furely was not necefiary to fit four years in judgment, before the fate ' 
of fuch a play as the Earl of Somerfet could be determined. =, 

MISCELLANEOUS. Q-t-E, 
Art. 24. A Tour through Ireland; wherein the prefent State of | 
that Kingdom is confidered ; and the moit noted Cities, Towns, ” 

Seats, Buildings, Lcoughs, &c. defcribed. Interfperfed with Ob- t 

fervations on the Manners, Cuftoms, Antiquities, Curiofities, and | 

natural Hittory of that Country. To which is prefixed, a general 

Defcripiion of the Kingdom: with the Diftances between the Ports 

é&c. on the Coait of Great Britain, and thofe on that of Ireland. 

1zmo. 38. 6d, Lowndes. 1780. 

To thofe who with to make the Tour of Ireland by their own fire- 
fide, this book will be a convenient vade-mecum. It fully anfwers to 
its Title. We muft remark, however, that the Writer's information 
does not appear to be collected altogether from a€tual obfervation; he Hi 
has occafionally availed himfelf of the labours of athers who have | 
preceded him, whofe works, probably, made part of his travelling (Ve 
equipage, . 

Art. 25. A Letter to the Patentces of Govent Garden Theatre, s 

on the Conduct of Mr. Harris, the Aéting Manager. 4to. 15. 


Lambert. 1780. 
Time has fhewn the idea, on which this acrimonious epiftle is 


written, to be ill-founded. Spirit, but rather an illiberal fpirir, 

breathes through this compofition ; and we are inclined to think bet- ; 
terof Mr Harris, than to fuppofe him capable of undermining ano-. | 
ther public adventurer *, the nature of whofe undertaking in a man- 

her precludes him from being confidered as a competitor. Cc P 

Art. 26. The Fafhionable Day. 8vo. 28. Kearfly. 
The defign of this pamphlet is to ridicule the fafhionable mifem- 

ployment of time. Ingenious as fome parts of it may be, it is writ- | 
ten in a ftrain of phantattic irony that to moft Readers will be more } 


wearifome than amufing. Ca tet 
- , 
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Art. 27. Female Government! or, Letters from a Gentleman ta 
his Friend on the Education cf the Fair Sex ; with Hints for the 
Conduét of Men in a married State; humbly addreffed to the Peer- 
effes of Grea:-Britain ; with a)l Submiffion infcribed to their hen« 
pecked Hufbands; and now publifhed for the Benefit of the rifing 
Generation of Cuckolds. 8ve. 6d. Fielding and Walker. 1779. 
If this Writer be in jeft, we cannot comp!iment him for the feli- 

city of his wit; and if he be in earneft, we fee as little to commend 

in his argument, The Preface informs us, that ‘ it will be evident 
to every critic of difcernment, that the compofition is the language 
of the heart.” It may be fo, for aught we can difcern to the con- 
trary:—and fo much the worfe for the Author, in our eftimation ; 
for old as we are, we have not forgotten the endearments of youth. 

The delightful remembrance of them ftill plays round our hearts, and 

beams a mild luftre on the evening of life. ‘This pleafure we fhould 

never have experienced, had we viewed the mot lovely part of the 
creation with the ‘* jaundiced eye” of this gloomy and malignant 

Writer, who, under pretence of fupporting dometlic tranquillity, 

would ereét a domellic tyranny—break the pleafing affociations of the 

fexes, under pretence of fupporting conjugal honour—and make wee 
men flaves, that they may not be tyrants nor {trumpets !—O righteous 


judge! B..., 


Art. 28. The Beauties of Shakefpear, regularly feleCted from 
each Play, with a General Index, digefting them under proper 
Heads. Illuftrated with Explanatory Notes, and fimilar Paffuges 
from ancient and modern Authors. By Wiliam Dodd, LL. D. 
The 3d Edition, with large Additions, and the Author’s Jaft Cor- 
rections, 12mo, 3 Vols. gs. fewed, Macgowan. 1780. 

In our 6th volume, p. 316, we commended, to the Public, the 
firft edition of this work, as a valuable mifcellany. The colleétion 
1s now much improved, as wel! as confiderably extended. The Edi- 
tor affures us, in his preliminary addrefs, that Dr. Dodd had, during 
the latter part of his life, made many confiderable additions to this 
book ; that he had finifhed his plan; and had got more than cue 
half of it printed, before his unforturate death.—roor Dodd! if abi- 
lity could compenfate for the want of virtue, thy fate would, indeed, 
be juftly lamented, and this Editor would ftand in need of no apology 
for the farcaltic terms in which he has in{fcribed thefe volumes to the 
Earl of Chefterfield. 

DRAMATIC. 

Art. 29. The Manager in Diftrefi. A Prelude on opening the 
Theatre-Royal in the Haymarket, May 30, 1780. By- George 
Colman. 8vo. 18, Cadell. 

A theatrical jeu d@’e/prit, taking a fair advantage of many circum- 
ftances, temporary and local, which are handled with much addrefs 
and vivacity. It contains, likewife, fome materials worthy of a more 
regular drama. The character of Buftleton, in particular, would 
figure as no inconfiderable perfonage in the grouse of a comedy, 

Art. 30. Fire and Water! a Comic Opera: in Two A&cts, 
Pertormed at the ‘Theatre Royal in the Haymarket. By Miles 
Peter Andrews. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 17Xo. 

Much of this opera ts fo very applicable to fome late events, that 


we 
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we fhould without fcruple announce it as written in confequence of 
them, had not the Author informed us, in a prefatcry advertifement, 
that, ‘ however fingular it may appear, the piece was actually writ~ 
ten, and delivered to the Manager, long before any of the late dif- 
turbances,’ This may, in general, be true; but we cannot help 
fufpecting, that fome particular paflages were afterwards thrown in 
by the Author or Manager. 

There is no great dramatic force in the fable, perfons, or dialogue. 
The charatter of Ambufcade is fomewhat novel and whimiical. The 
fongs are tolerable, 

Art. 31. 4 Widow and no Widow. A Dramatic Piece of Three 
A&s. At it was performed at the Theatre Royal in the Hay- 
market, inthe Year 1779. Written by Paul Jodrell, M.A. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Conant. 17°0. 

The widow’s fuitors, as well as fome other perfonages of this little 
drama, are well known tothe Public. The Caledonian Traveller to 
Abyflinia, the patriotic Doctor of Divinity, the Conftitutional Book- 
feller, and the penurious Peg Pennyworth, will tempt the Reader to 
fubjoin other names to them, befides thofe of the actors that fland 
oppofed to thofe characters among the Drawtatis Perfone, The artift 


is rather a coarfe painter, but commonly hits off a ftriking likenefs. Cc 


NoveEtus. 
Art. 32. Alwyn, or, the Gentleman Comedian. In Two Vo- 
lumes. 12mo. 68, Fielding and Walker. 1780. 
A vulgar narrative of unintereiling incidents in the peregrinations 
of a ftrolling player. 

Art. 33. The Indian Adventurer: or, the Hiftory of Mr. Van- 
neck ; a Novel, founded on Facts. 12mo. 3s. bound, Lane, 
1780. | 
Still more infipid and vulgar than the preceding article, and withal 


infufferably coarfe and indelicate. E. 


MEDICAL. 

Art. 34. An Introduction to the Theory and Practice of Surgery. 
By William Deafe, Surgeon to the United Hofpitals of St. Nicho- 
las and S:. Catherine, at Dublin. Vol, I. 8vo. 3s. Murray. 
1780. 

Mr. Deafe begins his work with giving a flight hiflorical view of 
the progrefs of furgery, from the moit remote to the prefent time, 
He then, in his 1ft fection, prefents a general view of the human 
body and animal ceconomy, as connected with the practice of furgery. 
In the 2d, he proceeds to a general account of the proximate caufe, 
fymp:oms, diitinétions, and treatment of external inflammations. 
sect. 3d treats on Suppuration. Se&. 4th, on Gangrene. Seét. sth, 
on Ulcers; and Sed. Oth, on Wounds in general. After all thefe 
Seftions, which are fhort and concife, follow a number of Notes and 
Iiluftrations, confiting of cafes, and prattical remarks elucidating 
and confirming the doctrines Iaid down in the former part of the 
work. This method feems to us, on the whole, judicious aod pro- 
fitable; fince, in teaching the elements of any fcience, thete is no- 
thing fo ferviceable as appofite examples. We have already * had 
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occafion to foeak favourably of Mr. Deafe’s profefional knowledge g 
and the prefent publication affords additional proof of his ability. 
We cannot compliment him on the propriety and correcinefs of his 
language. A 
Art. 35. The Gout and Rheumatifm: cured or alleviated; prove 

by well authenticated Cafes of the moft painful Fits bein removed 

in a few Lays. With Refleftions on the Caufes of the Gout, and 
the Danger of altering the Diet in ‘ hronic Complaints. By Wil- 

liam Rowley, M.D. &vo. 2s. Richardfon, 17709, 

Our old acquaintance, Dr. Rowlev, who ufed to claim great merit 
with the Public for generoully allowing the whole faculty to particie 
pate in his wonderful difcoveries, has at lait condefcended to be the 
harbinger of as arrant a nottrum as any advertifed in the daily pa- 
pers. Ir is an elixir, of Perfian or Arabian origin (forfooth) with 
which a bath and cataplafm is prepared for gouty limbs. Its virtues 
are trumpeted torth both in French and Englifh, and fupported by 
cafes, with names tothem. Doubt now who can! As for Dr. Row- 
Jey’s thoughts and reflections, they are rational enough, but would 
fearcely have been worth printing, but for the purpofe of ekeing out 
an advertifemenr into a pamphler. 

Art. 36. An Account of the Methods purfued in the Treatment of 

Cancerous and Sciirrhous Disorders, and other Indurations. By 
. J. O. Jultamond, F.R, S and Surgeon to the Weiiminiter Hofpi- 

tal. 8vo. 35, Cadell, 1780, 

The Public is obliged ‘to this gentleman for his afiduous and un- 
wearied endeavours to difcover a cure for the dreadful diforders here 
treated of ; at the fame time, we have the mortification to find that 
the advance he has made in this object is very inadequate to the de- 
fired effect. The principal remedies tried by Mr. Juftamond were, 
firft, a German recipe, which chiefly confifled in a martial tincture 
with fal ammoniac, ufed as a wath round the ulcer, with the view of - 
* foftening the indurated parts—{-condly, a hemlock bath—and third- 
ly, a preparation of arienic, ufed as acauftic to the furface of the 
ulcer. In this jaft mineral, Mr. Juflamond thinks, 1s to be found 
the only true fpecific again{t the cancerous virus; but unfortunately, 
ite ufe was attended with fo much pain, and with fuch noxious ef- 
feéts on the nervous f. em, that he was feldom able to continue its 
application long enough to produce any important advantage. As 
an internal medicine, the Writer found the martial flowers in large 
dofes particularly ferviceable in mending the habit; and he had oc- 
cafion to obferve its peculiar efficacy in that common and trouble- 
fome diforder of the female fex, the fluor albus. On the whole, how- 
ever, he candidly acknowledges that he never fucceeded in healing 
any ulcerated cancer, befides the firft defcribed, by thefe methods ; 
except in the inftance of one other cancer, which proceeded from 
another difeafe, and was treated in a different manner. 

Mr. Juftamond appears much attached to the opinion that cancers 
are produced from infects, or the germina of them taken up from the 
air by the lymphatic veffels; a theory which has prevailed in Ger- 
many and Italy. How far this notion correfponds with the various 
phenomena of the difeafe, we fhall leave our Readers to judge for 
themfelves. | 
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The Writer concludes with fome obfervations refpecting the me- 
thods of treating coagulations of milk in the breafts ; in which he 
adduces fome inttances to fhew that ftimulant and difcutient applica- 
tions, as particularly a folution of fal ammoniac with the addition of 
fpirits, fucceed better in thefe cafes than emollient poultices. 

As faéts fairly and accurately related are always ufeful, though 
they may not have turned out as we fhould have wifhed or expected, 
we doubt not but fome inftruétion may be derived from the prefene 
publication, which is written with candour and intelligence, 

ReLtiGcirous and CONTROVERSIAL, 

Art. 37. 4 Reply to Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication of fome 
Paflages in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Chapters of the Hiftory of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire Wherein the Charges 
brought againft him in the Examination * are confirmed, and 
further Inilances given of his A‘ifreprefentation, Inaccuracy, and 
Plagiarifin. By Henry Edwards Davis, B, A. of Baliol College, 
Oxtord. Ottavo, 3:8. fewed. Dodiley. 

Mr. Davis introduces his Rep/y with acquainting his readers, that 
he contends not for perfonal victory, but for the eftablifhment of a 
joft caufe; with acknowledging that he has been miftaken in fome 
points, and too bold in fome of his affertions; and with mentioning 
fome things that may be urged in extenuation of his offence. But 
while he freely confeffes fome errors that he has fallen into, in his 
Examination of Mr. Gibbon’s References, he ftill contends for the 
jub{tantial grounds of the general charge; he itill infifts, that many 
inaccuracies remain unnosiced, many mi/reprefentations unaccounted 
for by Mr. Gibbon; enough, he is confident, were he even to give 
up without a difpute, all that his adverfary has called in quettion, to 
convince the world, that he has totally fet afide the Hiltorian’s 
boalted claim to the merits of aceuracy and originality. 

Mr. Gibbon compiains loudly, that Mr. Davis has repeatedly ap- 
plied to him, fome of the barfheft epithets in the Englifh language— 
that he has profe:uted a religious crujade—with implacable jpirit, and 
with acrimony of file. In anfwer to this Mr. Davis fays, that fome 
perfons may, perhaps, think, that warmth of exprefiion is in this cafe 
the juft and proper Janguage of the heart, and gives energy to fenti- 
ments which flow from the powerfal conviction of truth. If fo, 
they will not be difpofed, he tells us, to pafs a very fevere cenfure 
upon the indignation which a young Writer felt, when encountering 
an Author, whom he had but too good reafon to confider as an un- 
derminer of that religion, on which mankind may build better hopes, 
and which affords more valuable obje&ts of them, than Mr. Gibbon’s 
unfubftantial bubble of Fame. 

After making fome general remarks on Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication, 
Mr. Davis proceeds to make his defence; and endeavours to confirm 
his former charges. He tells us, that there are twenty-nine inftarces 
of mifreprefentation charged upon Mr. Gibbon in his Examination, 
to which no reply is made in the Vindication ; that he has been con- 
victed of only eéght trifling miftakes out of fixty-eight inftances; fo 
that there are ftill remaining fixty fubftantial proofs of mifrepre/cutae 
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sion, he fays, which Mr. Gibbon, with all his artifice and plaufibie 
lity, will find it difficule to confute. 

Having fhewn how the balance ftands between him and the Hiflo= 
rian, Mr, Davis proceeds to make fome remarks upon what Mr. Gib- 
bon has advanced, upon the mild genius of polytheifm, and the 
religious harmony of the ancient world; and then goes on to confider 
what is faid of the Jews, who are placed by Mr, Gibbon in the mot 
hateful and contemptible light. In order to confute what is alleged 
againft them, our Author gives an epitome of the Jew:th hiltory, 
during their captivity under the Affyrians, Medes, and Perfians, and 
endeavours to fhew that the Jews were not diftinguifhed from other 
mations by an intolerant zeal; that they were not fubject to the 
Afyriayn empire, as the Babylonian and Aflyrian were not the fame 
people; and that they did not languith for many ages under the Per- 
tian monarchy, the mofi de/pifed portion of their flaves. 

He concludes his Reply with taking fome notice of Mr. Gibbon’s 
plagiarijm; and here he tells us, that if he had direéted his flucies 
to the perufal of Villemont, Voltaire, Crevier, Le Beau, and other 
French hittorians, he fhould have difcovered fill more, how Jittle 
Mr. Gibbon had confulted original materials; or rather proved, that 
it really was his invariable praGice through the whole of his Hiftory, 
to tranfcribe the moderns, and by their aid and guidance to make a 
parade of the learning of the ancients. —Such of our Readers as are 
unprejudiced, and competent judges of this matter, will, we appre- 
hend, give little credit to this aflertion; as for us, we are fully con- 
eaced, that Mr. Gibbon, though he has occafionally confulted and 
frequently borrowed from moderns, is well acquainted with ancien¢ 
writers, 

Before we illite this article, we think ourfelves bound in juf- 
tice to Mr. Davis, to acknowledge that his Reply bears evident marks 
of learning, judgment, and critical acumen; and that, though feveral 
of the inftances of miftake and mifreprefentation, which are charged 
upon his adverfary, are trifling, yet there are others which are of 
confiderable importance, and well deferve Mr, Gibbon’s ferious at- 


tention. 
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Art. 38. The.Scholar’s Guide to Arithmetic; or, a complete 
Exercife Book for the Ufe of Schools. With Notes, containing 
the Reafon of every Rule, demonftrated from the moft fimple and 
evident Principles; together with general ‘Theorems for the more 
extenfive Ufe of the Science. By John Bonnycaitle, private Teacher 
of the Mathematics. 1izmo. 2s. Johnfon. 1780. 

The Author informs us, in his preface, that we are not to look on 
this book as a complete treatife on arithmetic, but only, as * a fhort 
methodical tract, drawn up for the purpofe of teaching.’—We affure 
Our readers that this i is a modeft account; and that many mafters may 
profit by what is here offered to them for the ufe of their {cholars, 
In purfuance of this plan, of writing a book for the ufe of {chools, 
he has been very careful to make al! his definitions and rules as con- 
cife as poffible, confiftent with that fimplicity and clearnefs which is 
abfolutely neceflary in things of this nature; and afterwards to exem- 
plify thofe rules with a fu ficient number of examples, in felefting of 

which, 
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which, he has made choice of fuch as are moft likely to occur in 
bufinefs. He has alfo fhewn, with great clearnefs and perfpicuity, 
the reafon of each rule, in notes; and, in fome initances, has illuf- 
trated and explained the examples, when he had reafon to apprehend 
any difiiculties would be found, or where any difputes have arifen 
between former Authors: and in this part of his work, Mr. B. has 
fhewn great ingenuity and judgment. 

By confining every thing of this nature to the notes, Mr. Bonny- 
caitle has been enabied to keep his text free from long explanations, 
fo that nothing is to be found there, but what the learner ought to 
tranfcrite, and fix in his memory; a matter which feems to have 
been too much negleed by moft of thofe Authors who have under- 
taken to write on the fubject of arithmetic for the ufe of fchools. On 
the whole, we fhall not hefirate to declare, that we think this little 
book will be found very ufeful, both to the teacher and learner. Ww 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


* .* We are forry that we cannot, without forfeiting our own cha- 
racters, gratify the wifhes of our anonymous correipondent, who 
fions himfelf ‘* 4 Friend to candid Critici/m;” and who expreffes his 
hopes that we fhall not be averfe, in our next Review, to correé the 
injuftice of Our too precipitate ceniure of the Philefcphical Inquiries into 
the Laws of Animal Life, by Dr. Hugh Smith of Hatton Street, in 
the 8th Article of our Review for July lait. The Reviewer in- 
flicted that cenfure with all due diiheration ;—much could not be 
neceflary, in a cafe fo very plain:—and he appeals to the Article 
complained of, and, with ftill greater confidence, to the work itfelf, 
for the propriety and jufiice of it. In fa&, the Article alone is 
abundantly fufiicient to thew the complexion of this Experimental 
Inquiry. From the few fpecimens there given, the philofophical 
reader will be enabled to form a faint, but juft idea of the pompous 
inanity of the whole performance; and to judge for himfelf, with 
refpeét to the far fetched and illogical conciufions drawn from the 
few and trifling experiments contained in it. 

Thefe conciufions would not follow, were we to grant the Author 
every one of his data; and even to allow, ex abundanti, that men, 
and other land animals, like f/bes, actually carried about them 
an air bladder, which had hitherto eluded the refearches of the mott 
prying Anatomills, Befides, though the force of wctour, acted upon 
by heat, be immenfe; that of air, rarefied by a heat much excced- 
ing that of animal bodies, is comparatively very trifling; as hath 
long ago been fhewn, by the experiments of Amontono, Mufchen- 
broeck, Robins, and others. 

Our Correfpondent attempts to reconcile us to the Author’s notions 
concerning the pul/e-glafs; towhich he might have added the fre- 
engine: a machine to which the Author likewife refers; and in 
which, motion is undoubtedly produced on the fame principles. He 
fays—‘ The precaution taken to exhioft the pulfe-plafs of what is 
called common air, does not produce an abfolute vacuum; but 
makes way for a purer, or more rarefed air to occupy that fpace 
which it has left: and if you will call Dr. Franklin’s invifible va- 
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pour, vital air, I fancy Dr. Smith and you will differ very little inf 
your idea concerning it.’ We can never agree to call an abfolute 
vacuum (quoad air) or a negation of air; by the title of ar; ever 
though a high-fonnding epithet fhou!d be affixed to it: and we aré 
forry that our Correfpondent, and the Author, fhould now firft learn 
from us, what has been lohg known with refpett to the fite-engine,; 
and is equally true with regard to the pul/e-gia/s, when properly 
conftrucied ; that the motions in both thefe initruments are not caufed 
by air rarefied by heat; but by a highly elaftic vapour, which has pre- 
vioufly expelled the air contained in them.—But we forget that 1 ig 
no part of our duty to teach philofophical /urers; or their friends, 
the diflinétive properties of air and vapour, that are known to every 
tyro in philofophy ; though it is our bounden ducy to expofe the falfe 
pretenfions of conceited and uninformed writers. 

Our Correfpondent, very properly, and with a commendable 
degree of feeling, obferves, that though our ‘ duty to the Public fre- 
quently requires us to cenfure the performances of our cotemporaries, it is 
nevertheless an invidious office, and muft be often painful to an ingenuous 
mind.’ When ignorance is accompanied with modefty and difii- 
dence,—a very rare combination !—she critic’s fituation is peculiarly 
diftrefsful ; but the Reviewer could not poflibly feel any qualms 
arifing from fuch a combination on the prefent occafion. 

Our candid Correfpondent has thought proper to throw out a hint, 
as if nothing lefs than ‘ perfonal malevolence’ could have dictated the 
criticifm of which he complains. —This is the ufual plea and refousce 
of bad Authors. —But, that no innocent perfons may fall under the Au- 
thor’s fufpicion, he folemnly declares, that he had no other aflurance 
even that fuch a perfon exifted, as Dr, Hugh Smith of Hatton Street, 
than what he derived from feeing that name affixed to this Work, and 
from the recolleGiion of the numerous eu/ogia, or, as they are vulgarly 
called, puffs, which he remembers to have formerly read, with dif- 

uft, in the new/papers, relative to him, and his Le@ures on the Phi- 
Lipty of Phyfic. 

In the fame refpe&table channels—fo well calculated to drag forth 
modeft but con{fcious merit to the notice of the Public, and fo excellently 
adapted to philofophical difcuffions——the praifes of Dr. H. Smith 
have again been celebrated, in a regu!ar feries of letters; if not by Drs 
Hugh Smith himfelf, at leaft by a perfon wonderfully refembling him 
in empty folemnity, in his fkill in pneumatics, and in his logic. 
This perfonage, who flyles himfelf William Chambers, alluding to 
Dr. H. Smith’s ‘ late difcoveries,’ gives us broad hints, that the 
world is ‘ not to expec? more than one’ {uch ‘ important difcovery in thé 
Same branch of feience, in the courfe of a century’ to come: and to 
add the weight of numbers to his teftimony, he produces an applaud- 
ing certificate, granted to the Doétor by a certain drinking club, as 
the Reviewer has been informed, who, it feems, afflemble in Pig- 
frreet, or thereabouts; and which 4e calls The Mathematical Society. - 

Not content with this /2/f applau/e, as we cannot help confidering 
it, this other Sofa abufes his Reviewer, in a fyftematic form, 
through four letters, and in terms the moft indecorous s—fuch as 
modern friendfhip could fcarce extort from the moft feeling breatft, 
in behalf of the deareit injured friend. In a coarife and vulgar ftrain 
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of exultation over the fuppofed ignorance of the Reviewer, he princi- 

ally dwells on two inftances. The philofophical attainments of the 
fei difant Mr. William Chambers may be judged of from thefe two 
fpecimens, which we fhaill condefcend to tran{cribe. 

To expofe the ignorance of the Reviewer, he firtt tells os, that the 
vapour or elaitic fteam arifing from the boiling fluid in the pulje-gla/s 
cannot expel a// the air contained in the inilrument; becauie, taith 
he, ‘ the atmo{pheric air is confantly prefling in.’—Dr. H. ». ought 
to know, that a drop or two of water, or even a globuie of mercury, 
will, by a boiling heat, be converted into an elaitic vapour, notonly 
capable of expelling a// the air out of a veffel, but of raifing even a 
greater preflure than that of the atmofphere ; provided every part of 
the veflel has acquired fuch a heat as will fuffer the vapour to retain 
its elaftic form: and that if any air be left in the pu//e-gla/s, the fens 
fibility of the inftrument will be impaired in proportton. 

In the fecond intlance, the Reviewer is afked, with the moft rifible 
folemnity, what Mr. W. C. calls ‘ one /erious queftion.’ It is a 
curious one at leaft.—‘ How could the operator conjure a// the air 
out of the pulfe-glafs without breaking the inflrument? The weight 
and preflure of the external atmofphere, under fuch circumftances, 
would certainly cruth the glafs to atoms, Bluth, Critic, and never 
more talk of philofophy!’—Dr. H. S. or Mr. W. C. may, poflibly, 
if ever they attended a lecture on the air pump, have feen a flat 
pane of glafs broke under thefe circumftances: but we could not 
have fuppofed, that any perfon who had publicly /e@ured on philo- 
fophy, or even the humble wrier on philofophical fubjeéts in a 
new{paper, could have been fo grofsly ignorant, as not to know that 
the arched form of even a thin elafs bulb would protect it from even 
a greater preflure than that of :he atmofphere. 

The extreme familiarity with which the Reviewer has been treated 
by the /earned apologift of Dr, Hugh Smith—whoever he may be— 
intitles him, he conceives, to look up to Dr. H. Smith himfelf on 
this occafion ; and particularly to advife him to leave off, for the fue 
ture, this unbefeeming practice of advertifing himfelf as a philofo~ 
pher; and of abufing thofe whofe aim it wasto inftruct him. A 
philofophical difcovery of importance cannot pofitbly itand in need 
of the foftering hand of a Gazetteer to fultain it; much Jefs can it 
require a ftrain of abufe, that diigraces even a- modern newfpaper, to 
fupport it; againft the cenfure of a—‘ deceitful, envious, vain, or 
neceffitous, ignorant, malicious, fcurrilous, malignant, knavi/b, BLOCK~ 
HEAD of a Reviewer.’—For fuch is the ftyle, nay the very words, 
{only o¢cafionally changing Mr. W. C.’s fubftantives into adjectives) 
which this foul-mouthed Apologitt of Dr. H. S. has thought proper 
to adopt, in return for the exemplary urbanity of the Reviewer toe 
wards his: friend, 
| Since the preceding obfervations were written, Dr. H. Smith’s 
Syllabus has been perufed by the Reviewer, who had but juft before 
been reminded of the decifive fentence of condemnation paffed upon 
it, by an affociate, in the Monthly Review for July 1778, page 68. 
Mr. Chambers has committeda mort unfortunate blunder, in exciting 
the Reviewer's attention towards that forgotten produiion; and par- 


ticularly in arrazgning him of ‘ aupardonable efrontery,’ for havin 
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dared to own that he had not read it!—'T'wo examples, extrafted 

from this guintefénce of the Le@urers on the Philofophy of Phyfic, will 

furnith a fufficient fpecimen_of this curious produétion. 

This teacher of philofophy betrays fuch an ignorance of the nature 
of thofe bubbles which continually rife from heated liquors, as to 
miftake them for air:—and he exhibits a ftill more deplorable in- 
fiance of ignorance, with refpect to the nature of that common in- 
ftrament, the ¢hermometer; by teaching his enlightened auditors that, 
on the thermometer’s being put into cold water, the mercury de- 
{cends, becaufe * the air in the quicéflver is more comprefied ;’ and 
that, on applying heat, ‘ the air contained in the quickfilver is as 
quickly expanded, &c.’ Such are the ‘ date difcoveries’ of Dr. H. 
S.; the like of which, we believe, to ule the words of Mr. W. 
Chambers, ‘ we fhall not fee in a century to come!’ 

The Editor of the Monthly Review having likewife been called 
upon by Mr. W. Chambers, as being ¢ the immediate re/ponfible nan; 
and conjured, with a folemnity truly ridiculous, ‘ to wipe off this foul 
flain—and fee that a public atonement be made;—prefents his compli- 
ments to him (not forgetting the fociety in Pig-ftreet, or cliewhere), 
and affures him, that though he may poflibly be as much in the dark 
about air and vapour, as he appears to be; yet his well-grounded 
confidence in the capacity and candour of the Reviewer whom he has 
thus grofsly abufed (as well as of the gentleman who damned the 
Syllabus), wilt not fuffer him to doubt, for a moment, of the juftice, 
propriety, and even mercy, of their criticifms.—Securely refting on 
their well-known abilities, he feels the mott fenfible pleafure, in 
being the inffrument of executing critical juftice on afluming pre- 
tenders to fcience, of whatever denomination, and their equally ig- 
norant tools, or dupes: efpecially when, depending on the ignorance 
of the majority of zew/paper readers, with refpect to philofophical 
fubjeéts, they fearlefsly vilify their proper judges ; who have, in con- 
fcience, and ex cficio, been obliged to condemn their worthlefs 
productions. 

WV. B. Our readers are defired to fill up the following Aiatus, which, 
-by fome accident happened in our account of Dr. Smith’s Ing :1- 
ries, in the Review for July, p. 52, 1. zd. —After the words—‘ to 
prefent his notions on this fubje&t,’ add, ‘ with a little more pre- 








cifion, and lefs folemnity.’ D 
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*,° Mr. Darwin's pofthumous publication in our next. 





We are obliged to Dr. G. for the following information, viz, 
¢ That it is Lord Gardenfton *, one of the Lords of Seffion in Scor- 
Jand, who has eftablifhed the linen manufacture in the village of Lau- 
rencekirk +, which formerly confilted of only a few houfes: bat that 
fince his Lordthip’s attention to the place, it hath greatly increafed, 
and is in a very flourifhing condition. It is now a free and ine 
dependent burgh of Barony. 





* Mentioned in the Review by the name of Francis Garden. 
~+ See the igth Article of our laft month’s Catalogue. 
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